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EVERY BODY HAS A STORY. 
And itis those stories that 
inspire our ninth annual tribute 
to the athletic form. Our yearly 
photo portfolio (page 49} 
features 23 incredible athletes 
in motion and at rest. Their 
power and vulnerability moved 
us to devote the entire magazine 
to Body. We explore the 
challenges of a body breaking 
down, the amazing ways it 
recovers and the research that 
determines how we Care for it. 
Though we have packed every 
page, we will never consider this 
issue a complete body of work— 
because there is no end to the 
stories our bodies can tell. 


BODY ISSUE 2017 
A.J. ANDREWS 


BRENT BURNS 


NNEKA OGWUMIKE 


JAVIER BAEZ 





ISAIAH THOMAS EATING FOR THE CYCLE A cycling team nutritionist explains bite by 
ss re bite the daily menu for riders in the Tour de France. BY MAX TYLER 
THROWN FORA CURVE In May, Jameson Taillon had surgery for THE UNBREAKABLE NYJAH HUSTON Heading into the X Games, the 
cancer. By June, he was back on an MLB mound. BY TIM KEQWN street skater has eight golds and zero[!] broken bones. BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 
o. stee THE BOD’S HONEST TRUTH Who has the best body? We posed THE CONCUSSION GAP Female athletes get more concussions and 
JULIAN EDELMAN that question and more (confidentially, natch] to 146 pros. suffer more severely. So why isn’t more being done? BY PETER KEATING 
seg serge esters sdetesneeesiee esto he> IT’S GO TIME From the Whiz Kids to the Golden Hurricane, every STILL STANDING The NBA’s most famously brittle big man, Greg Oden, 
NOVLENE WILLIAMS-MILLS athlete has to answer nature's Call. BY DAVID FLEMING has a plan for his second act: mind over matter. BY SETH WICKERSHAM 


COVER PHOTOGRAPHS: BAEZ BY DYLAN COULTER; EDELMAN BY PEGGY SIROTA; ELLIOTT BY KWAKU ALSTON; ENNIS BY 07.17.2017 ESPN 7 
PETER YANG; OGWUMIKE BY MARK WILLIAMS & SARA HIRAKAWA:; THOMAS BY WALTER |OOSS; THORNTON AND BURNS BY 
RAMONA ROSALES: WATERSON BY MARK SELIGER; WOZNIACKI BY DEWEY NICKS: THIS PAGE: PHOTOGRAPH BY SILJA MAGG 
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Video: Every Body 
Has a Story 

Go to the ESPN app on your 
favorite streaming device to see 
Body videos from 16 shoots, 
including these five stars who 
stepped in front of the 
SportsCenter cameras to fully 
tell their tales. 


< JAVIER BAEZ 
[shot on iPhone 7 Plus} 
On telling his life story through 
his tattoos. 


JULIAN EDELMAN 
On the multitude of scars that 
define his football life. 


ISAIAH THOMAS 
On how his size is a weapon, 
not a disadvantage. 


MICHELLE WATERSON 
On giving her 6-year-old a 
front-row seat at her fights. 


NOVLENE WILLIAMS-MILLS 
On the Olympian task of 
competing through cancer. 


More Body! 

To see [and hear) even 
more from our 23 athletes, 
go to ESPN.com/bodyissue. 
And to buy all nine covers, 
visit espnmag.com/covers. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DYLAN COULTER 
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CHEVY a ~ : 
SILVERADO -_ 


HEAVY LIFTER — 
TIRELESS WORKER 


Doesn't like sitting around, even 
on weekends. If there's a trail to 
blaze, a boat to tow or a mountain 
to move, Silverado is always ready 
to do it. Forged with high-strength 
steel. The frame and bed of this 
truck can stand up to any challenge. 
Starts strong and finishes strong. 
BY=Ye)=]afef=]9)\-ym (elalebat=\sealem-lalemeleniie 
to perform at the highest level, even 
on the dirtiest, toughest jobs. 


a Photographed by Easton Chang, Dec. 2016 
McCormick Place, Chicago 
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BEHIND THE PAGES 








Every body has a story, and so does every shoot for the Body Issue. For our ninth annual gallery, we used a record 
17 photographers to shoot 23 athletes, and they all walked away with memories as indelible as their images. 


Peter Hapak 
on A.J. Andrews 
At first, she was 
; jumping, throwing 
y” and catching the 
ball. Then she’s 
flying. She was jumping so high that, 
for me, it was like she was flying. 
She created this kind of unusual 
movement at unusual heights. | was 
quite amazed. PAGE 50 





Benedict 
Evans 

on Malakai Fekitoa 
| still feel guilty 
about the cut he 
suffered froma 
rock at the end of a 10-hour shoot 
while he was lying on his side in the 
sea, simulating a sprint as waves 
crashed over him and he sank 
further into the black sand. PAGE 60 





.~ 


Dylan Coulter 
on Javier Baez 

The cover ended up 
being one of 

our early shots 

- indoors. We shot in 
this amazing old hangar in Arizona 
that was built during World War Il. It 
had a really interesting, distinctive 
character, and it had amazing light 
that created a strong shot. PAGE 78 





Peter Yang 
on Kirstie Ennis 
It was super inspir- 
ing to hear her 
story. Athletes 
often talk about 
going into war or battle, but in her 
case, she had actually been a U.S. 
Marine Corps sergeant. She dealt 
with so much physically, and she 
Came out on top. PAGE 90 








Ramona 
Rosales 
on Brent Burns and 
Joe Thornton 
With 30 to 40 mph 
— winds, my team 
had all hands on deck holding 
everything down—including the 
talents’ beards from flying away. 
Eventually, the wind won. But we 
used that to our advantage. PAGE 52 





Dewey Nicks 
on Caroline 
Wozniacki 
Caroline brought a 
friend who must 
have beena 
choreographer or something. She 
had really good instincts on where 
her body looked the best. Everything 
she said was dead-on. They were like 
this crazy team. PAGE 64 


Kwaku Alston 
on Ezekiel Elliott 
By using the 
elements of water, 
it created some- 
thing for him to 
play off of during the shoot. The 
water acts as a blanket. Even 
though it’s clear, it’s falling on your 
body, and it feels like you're being 
guarded. PAGE 80 





Joe Pugliese 
on USWNT hockey 
We had to achieve 
the perfect shot of 
all six of them in 
~—S one frame. If one 
person wasn't right, they'd call it out 
and get that person psyched for the 
next time. It was a master course in 
teamwork unfolding before us! All six 
of them were so committed. PAGE 94 








Silja Magg 

on Ashley Wagner 
This was the first 
time | had a shoot 
at an ice rink. We 
decided to build a 
studio on the rink. It was pretty cold 
and slippery, so the whole crew was 
sliding and skating around for the 
whole shoot, which made for a pretty 
hilarious time. PAGE 54 





Mark Seliger 
on Michelle 
Waterson 
| was thrilled to 
shoot outdoors in 
ie \ Santa Fe, until it 
started snowing. In April. The truck 
that had the heater went off the side 
of the road, and the local assistant 
got stuck for 12 hours. We never 
even saw her. PAGE 70 









Carlos Serrao 
on Julie and 

Zach Ertz 

It’s the first time 
I've shot a couple 
mes together. They got 
married a week after the shoot, so 
there was a more intimate relation- 
ship. Their connection came through 
with each shot and allowed us to have 
more fun with our poses. PAGE 84 


Peggy Sirota 
on Julian Edelman 
He was having 
kidlike fun—free, 
flying through the 
air over the crew 
like Superman, lying there with foam 
fingers. He said he loves to skate- 
board, so we called in some boards, 
and then he scooted around naked 
for part of the shoot. PAGE 98 





Meet the Body Issue Photographers 


Benjamin 

eee Foy 
be on Gus Kenworthy 

— The cold was no 
we joke during the 
shoot. Everyone's 
freezing, so you re worrying about 
them—and then the gear starts to 
not work. You can't argue with the 
camera if it says, “I’ve had enough 
and | want to go to the spa.” PAGE 56 


Mark Williams 
and Sara 
Hirakawa 

on Nneka Ogwumike 
Privacy is always an 
issue with these 
shoots. We're concerned about 
protecting our athlete from unwanted 
eyes. A police helicopter kept circling 
over us, and it didn’t seem like they 
were responding to a Call! PAGE 74 





Walter Iooss 
on Isaiah Thomas 
The night before 
the shoot, | 
practiced jumping 
around in my hotel 
room to see how things move 
around, so to speak. I've photo- 
graphed a thousand athletes. A 
thousand and one was alittle 
different. PAGE 86 


Marcus Smith 
on Novlene 
Williams-Mills 
With her being a 
breast cancer 

a survivor, this is like 
a relief type of thing for her. | was 
happy that my first experience with 
the Body Issue was with aiding 
somebody in getting through that. 
PAGE 104 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Straight 
hoon gh 
Video 


Body Issue videographer 
Eric Lutzens on his most 
memorable on-set moments: 









Who knew Julian 
Edelman loves 
hamburgers so 
much? That's just 
One thing you learn 
> by chronicling three 
months of Body Issue photo shoots. 
There was the Patriots receiver, 
downing burger after burger between 
takes on a rooftop in Los Angeles, 
grease dripping off his face, ketchup 
flying everywhere. But that was just 
one moment. In Hawaii, | learned 
there's more than meets the eye to 
Malakai Fekitoa. Upon greeting the 
rugby player, | thought, “Wow, here’s 
this GQ model who could just rip your 
head off.” But he’s a salt-of-the-earth 
guy. He actually took an interest in 
what | was doing at the shoot. Same 
with softball great A.J. Andrews. She's 
posing naked in this dry lake bed in 
California and we're talking about the 
media-production process? | was also 
blown away by the setup for Caroline 
Wozniacki. The same clay she plays 
on was delivered to the set. Clay 
being clay, it had to be meticulously 
smoothed out between every take. 
And we won't even get into the two 

. hockey players who started dancing 
—— | re eaSe is A after their wives blasted “I’m Too 

= A a ; aia) | | tt a 9 AG FG | Sexy” during their shoot! 
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Thrown for a Curve 


BY TIM KEOWN 
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MAKING 


UP FOR Underwent Tommy John Underwent hernia surgery while Went on the DL with right 
FORWARD surgery on right elbow. rehabbing from TJ surgery. shoulder fatigue. Returned 
LO ST Tl ME Missed entire season. Missed entire season. after two weeks. 


Six weeks is all. Six weeks in 
Jamesom Paillonss lite that 
somehow felt like both a flash 
of ightning and an eternity. 
Six weeks from feeling 
SOmetnine toreren in his left 
testicle tocalicer Surgery to 
recovery.spaweeks of panic 
an@isolatien and fear and 
reliet.oix weeks. ¢ Taillon is 
25 years old, 6-foot-5, sturdy 
iikesomething that grows 
fom the ground, smart and 
composed, mature in a way 
that young men of his station 
rarely are. He was the second 
pick of the 2010 draft, the 
future of the Pirates, eternally 
destined to be sandwiched 
between Bryce Harper and 
Manny Machado in baseball’s 
consciousness. When he has 
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been on the mound—18 big league starts last year, 
10 and counting this year—he has shown consider- 
able promise, but something always gets in the way. 
He missed the 2014 season after Tommy John sur- 
gery and 2015 after hernia surgery. Last July he was 
struck in the head—“my big, hard head”—by a 105 
mph comebacker. 

But nothing compares with the story of those six 
weeks, which centered on a commando-style mo- 
bilization, from trainers and doctors to Taillon’s 
family. His brother Jordan, a 34-year-old pulmo- 
nary ICU physician in Florida, arrived to become 
the medical interpreter and gatekeeper for their 
parents and two other siblings. 

Jameson is aman of routines, most of them based 


on the notion that control creates results. One of 
them involves getting to the ballpark every day as 
early as possible. “That way,’ he says, “the chaos 
comes to me instead of me walking into the chaos.” 
The story of those six weeks, told by those who lived 
it, proves that control has its limits and chaos has a 
mind of its own. 


I. DISCOVERY 

On May 2, the Pirates were in Cincinnati, playing 
the second game of a four-game set. After a blowout 
win, Taillon, who was starting the next night, was 
killing time in his hotel room. 

JAMESON TAILLON: I’m lying in bed, hand in my 
pants, watching TV—just like a guy, you know? I 


JUSTIN BERL/GETTY IMAGES 


Hit by 105 mph line drive vs. 
Brewers. Stayed in game and 


>_> 


7.19.16 5.8.17 
Underwent surgery for 


did not miss a start. pitch five weeks later. 


7 
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This year, for the first time, 
we ve devoted our entire issue to Body. 
Here in Forward, we dive deeper 
into the scientific trends and 
physical challenges of the sports world— 
exploring everything from in-game 
pee breaks [page 25] to Tour de 
France diets (32) to concussion research 
(36). And if that’s still not enough 
Body for you, check out our digital 
experience at ESPN.com/bodyissue. 


testicular cancer. Returned to 


In his return after 
surgery, Taillon pitched 
five scoreless innings 
against the Rockies. 


just felt something that was really noticeable in my 
left testicle. I immediately felt like there was some- 
thing wrong. 

JORDAN TAILLON: As soon as he felt something that 
night in Cincinnati, I got a text from him. I tried to 
calm him. It can be eight billion different things 
when you feel something on your testicle, so I didn’t 
want him to freak out. But from what he was telling 
me, it was concerning. I could sense it in his voice. 

JAMESON TAILLON: I told my brother about it and then 
kind of got into the WebMD rabbit hole. I was up late 
looking stuff up, getting more worried because ev- 
erything on there is bad, and then finally Ijust x’d out 
of it. Dude, stop. You're just scaring yourself. 

GERRIT COLE (PIRATES PITCHER): I had breakfast 
with Jameson the next morning, and he told me 
he felt something the night before. He was defi- 
nitely alarmed by it, but he said he wasn’t in any 
pain, so he kept thinking it was only swelling. He 
had to go out and pitch that night, and I know it was 
on his mind. 

JAMESON TAILLON: There's no doubt I knew there 
was something going on down there when I took 
the mound, but when there are fans in the stands 
and a guy standing in the box with a stick waiting 
to bash me, I can’t be thinking of anything else. I 
thought I did a good job of separating it. 

MICHAEL TAILLON (FATHER): I was in Calgary [for 
work] watching Jameson pitch with a friend of 
mine who’ also an avid baseball fan. A couple of 
innings into the game, I said to Norm, “Something 
just doesn’t seem right. I don’t know what it is, but 
this isn’t normal.” I was watching the way he was 
landing, and it seemed like he was out of whack. It 
looked to me like there was some hesitancy, like he 
wasn’t following through and he was landing gin- 
gerly. Maybe it was just a father’s intuition, but 
something seemed out of sorts. 

SCOTT MITCHELL (PIRATES SENIOR PITCHING COOR- 
DINATOR): Every time the camera focused on Jame- 
son, it was like he wasn’t there. He was just—I don’t 
know—vacant. I just didn’t see the normal deter- 
mination and fire. 

MICHAEL TAILLON: I hadn’t heard Scott had sensed 
something. / Pause. Wow. That’s pretty remarkable. 
SCOTT MITCHELL: I didn’t say anything to anyone 
else, but I made a mental note that if I saw it his next 
start, I was going to call [Pirates pitching coach ] 
Ray Searage. When I found out his father had a 
similar reaction, I was taken aback. It was eerie. 


Il. DIAGNOSIS 
The Pirates returned to Pittsburgh on Thursday, 
May 4, roughly 48 hours after Taillon’s late-night 
discovery. The next morning, Taillon had an unof- 
ficialultrasound by a Pirates doctor, and as he looked 
at the screen projecting the image of his left testicle, 
Taillon felt a buzz run through the base of his spine. 
JAMESON TAILLON: I’m not a doctor, and I could see 
it right away. There was something on there. That 
led to the more official work—checking the tumor 
markers, checking the bloodwork. Everything was 
really elevated, and word came down the next 
morning: They needed to remove my left testicle. 
SCOTT MITCHELL: On Friday, I was at a game with our 
Triple-A club and I get a call. “We need a starter in 
Pittsburgh.” I asked why, and I was told that they 
couldn’t tell me because it was a personal matter. I 
had no idea what it was, or who it was, but I immedi- 
ately thought of what I saw while watching Jameson. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: The call I got from my wife, Chris- 
tie, early that Saturday morning is a call no parent 
should ever have to receive or make. I lost both of 
my parents to cancer. I know what it can do. 
JORDAN TAILLON: I got the first text from Jameson 
late Tuesday night, he got the diagnosis Friday and 
the surgery was scheduled for Monday. I had taken 
a week’s vacation to go to Los Angeles to watch him 
pitch because I’ve never been to Dodger Stadium. I 
changed my flight. Instead of going to Los Angeles, 
I got atrip to Pittsburgh. 
JAMESON TAILLON: He would have stayed at the JW 
Marriott in LA. Instead, he slept in my roommate 
Chad Kuhl’s bed. 
JORDAN TAILLON: Sometimes I think I lead to some 
of the nervousness in the family because I tell sto- 
ries from work. Just recently I had a 31-year-old die 
of postsurgical complications, so I know that no 
surgery is routine. On this one, I tried to take on the 
role of calming everyone. My parents were pretty 
worked up, and so we had a separate text chat to 
keep Jamo out of it. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: Jordan knew how much we want- 
ed to be there, but he thought it would be best if 
Christie and I didn’t come. He said, “Let’s not get 
him distracted and not get him emotional.” He 
knows I’m the emotional wreck in the family. 
JORDAN TAILLON: Sunday night before the surgery, 
we had a big last dinner since he couldn't eat the 
next morning. Watched a lot of Netflix and had alot 
of good food. He was nervous—anyone with this 
going on would be—but we pretty much duplicated 
what we did when I stayed with him the night be- 
fore he had Tommy John: movies and good food, 
trying not to think too much. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: I didn’t even want to put myself 
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in Jamo’s shoes long enough to think about what he 
was going through. His mind racing 100 mph... ah, 
the thought of it just broke my heart. 


Ill. SURGERY AND RECOVERY 

On Monday, May 8, Taillon underwent a one-hour 
surgery at Allegheny General Hospital to remove his 
left testicle. Jordan kept the family informed with 
updates that couldn't come fast enough. After the 
surgery, Jameson posted a message on social media 
that read, in part: “Today I lost a piece of my ‘Man- 
hood.’ But today I am feeling like more of aman 
than I ever have. My journey hasnt been the smooth- 
est. But it is my journey, and I wouldn't change it 
for anything.” The journey sped by like a fast-mo- 
tion video. The Testicular Cancer Awareness Foun- 
dation states that exertion is off-limits for up to four 
weeks after surgery. In less than three weeks, Jame- 
son was pitching in a minor league rehab game. 
JORDAN TAILLON: My parents were kind of saying, 
“Why is he getting back and playing so fast?” But 
medically, there was no reason not to go back. 
JAMESON TAILLON: Being invested in something, be- 
ing part of the team, just felt right. Physically, I 
don’t think we rushed it at all. Mentally, you could 
make the case for someone getting a diagnosis and 
going home and sitting out the whole year if that’s 
the way they want to handle it. 

TREVOR WILLIAMS (PIRATES PITCHER): From the out- 
side—five weeks, that seems superhuman. We re- 
ally should have picked squares and made an over/ 
under. I'll give him three and a half weeks, someone 
else gets five. 

GERRIT COLE: For about two weeks before he came 
back, we were looking at him and wondering: “Why 
isn’t he coming back sooner?” 

MICHAEL TAILLON: I get it: He’s a baseball player. 
That’s what he does. I wouldn’t want him sitting in 
a room thinking “Why me?” That’s not him. 
JAMESON TAILLON: I don’t want anyone to feel sorry 
for me. It’s an extremely curable form of cancer, and 
I am surrounded by the best doctors. I got to cut 
lines in doctor’s offices and hospitals. I realize not 
everyone is as fortunate. That’s why I feel this re- 
sponsibility to be an advocate and speak out. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: Good thing he's different from his 
dad. When I found out, I was extremely angry and 
extremely sad. I’m so proud of the grace and class 
he’s shown throughout this. 


IV. THE RETURN 

Exactly five weeks after surgery, Jameson took the 
mound to pitch against the Rockies on a June night 
at PNC Park. His locker was filled with letters and 
get-well cards. The fans held signs and leaned over 
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Though Taillon has missed two full seasons since being drafted No. 2 overall 
in 2010, his early career stats rank among the best in Pirates history. 


In 2016, Taillon’s K/BB ratio was 
the best ever for a Pirates rookie* 
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Best WHIP by Pirates starters in first 
27 career games (since 1990) 


111 1.19 1.21 
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the outfield wall while he warmed up before the 
game. They stood and cheered when he walked from 
the dugout to the mound to start the game. 
JAMESON TAILLON: From the minute I walked onto 
the field, I took it all in. A lot of guys are going to 
maybe lie and say they don’t see it or don’t hear it. I 
saw everything. I heard everything. I saw the signs. 
I heard people when I was warming up in the out- 
field. I heard them through the whole process. I was 
aware of what it meant for me to be out there, and 
what it meant for the city and for the people watch- 
ing who have been affected by something similar. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: I was there. Out of all of us, ’m 
the one who wears his emotions on his sleeve, and 
sitting there while he walked from the dugout to the 
mound ... I was very emotional. I’m sitting there 
crying my eyes out, and all I could think about was 
the person sitting next to me. I imagined him look- 
ing over at me with tears running down my face 
thinking, Jeez, what a whack job this guy is. 
JAMESON TAILLON: It was a whirlwind. I’ve been 
through stuff—Tommy John and the hernia. I got 
hit in the head. 

MICHAEL TAILLON: He's had his setbacks, but nothing 
like this. I don’t mean to diminish anything, but this 
was different from a hernia or Tommy John. 


WAR leaders among Pirates rookie 
pitchers (past 50 years) 
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JAMESON TAILLON: Obviously this was different— 
very different. But those experiences helped me. 
They’ve taught me to be in tune with my body. But 
if I wasn’t surrounded by doctors and trainers every 
day, ’m not sure I would have said something until 
it became a problem. That’s what makes it scary; a 
lot of people aren’t aware of it until it’s too late. 
MICHAEL TAILLON: His markers are good, his scans 
are good—but there’s a part of me that still worries. 
It’s the dad in me. I said to Jamo: “You've got to 
promise me this. If you start feeling tired or run- 
down, you're going to have to fold your cards until 
we not only beat this thing but absolutely kill it.” 
GERRIT COLE: I feel like some people would be like, 
“Woe is me. Man, this is the third setback in my 
career.” But he takes this terrible thing and has such 
a unique way of dealing with it. 

JAMESON TAILLON: This experience has definitely 
been weird for me. If you had come up to me a day 
before I got my diagnosis and talked to me about 
cancer, I would have shut down. But now I’ve gotten 
so many messages—not just from testicular cancer 
survivors but people opening up about their stories 
of life; people are comfortable talking to me. This 
experience has been scary, sure, but it’s also been 
rewarding and cool. G 
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The Bod’s Honest 
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practice or agame and 
there's just... What are 
we, animals?” 

MLS GOALKEEPER 


“Are you kidding? | wanted 
to play after having my 
appendix removed.” 

NFL CENTER 


still drunk on the course.” 
LPGA PRO 


pounds when my Career 
is over.” 
NFL OFFENSIVE LINEMAN 


NFL DEFENSIVE END 


*Not all athletes answered every question; LPGA, MLB, MLS, NBA, NFL, NHL, NWSL, WNBA and Olympic athletes were polled. 
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It’s Go Time 


No one can resist nature's call, but for athletes, knowing when to let 
it flow can be the difference between victory and defeat. 
BY DAVID FLEMING 
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s Jordan Gross jogged off 
the field at Bank of America 
Stadium against the Giants, 
Panthers fans cheered and 
high-fived him without 
knowing exactly where he 
was headed. 

Gross just couldn’t ignore the urge any longer. 
Maybe it was the humidity or all that sweet tea, but 
in 2013, after a decade of playing tackle in Carolina, 
Gross had finally reached his bathroom breaking 
point. It’s simple math, really: Players drink gallons 
of water but can’t leave the field for even 30 seconds 
for fear of a turnover happening midstream. Over 
the years, Gross had tried every technique NFL play- 
ers and other hyper-hydrated athletes use to sur- 
reptitiously relieve themselves during games. He’d 
experimented with the time-honored slow release 
into his pants, but they were white, for starters, and 
it just left Gross feeling soggy and slow. He kind of 
enjoyed the “T-Pee curtain” method, going inside a 
hut of towels or parkas. But worrying that his team- 
mates would prank him by walking away midflow 
occasionally gave Gross stage fright—aka paruresis, 
or what urologists refer to as “ballpark bladder.’ His 
tight pants, no-fly spandex and all the tape on his 
gloved hands and mangled fingers made it cumber- 
some to kneel behind the bench and pee into a cup 
(a method that was so popular among his team- 
mates that rookies often had a hard time differenti- 
ating which cups contained actual Gatorade). 

And so, in one of the final home games of his ca- 
reer, during a TV timeout with the defense on the 
field, the three-time Pro Bowl blocker figured he 
had nothing to lose—he would proudly march off 
the field toward a small bathroom used mostly by 
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field staff, where for once he could pee in peace. 

Or so he thought. Inside the bathroom, Gross was 
almost immediately slip-sliding around the polished 
concrete floor in his cleats and struggling mightily 
with his gloves and pants. When his sweaty, dirty 
shoulder pads bumped the temple of a fan in a Cam 
Newton jersey next to him, Gross realized proper 
urinal etiquette required him to attempt small talk. 

“Heck of a game,’ Gross blurted with a nod to the 
dumbfounded fan. 

“The guy is staring at me, and I’m fully aware of 


how weird this situation is, and nowit’s all delaying 
the pee process,” says Gross, who, sources say, was 
in too much ofa hurry to wash his hands. “Poor guy 
probably paid a fortune for a field pass because he 
wanted to know what it was like behind the scenes 
at a big-time sporting event. Well, now he knows.” 


THE SHEER FREQUENCY and powerful pull of the pee 
break makes urine perhaps the most influential and 
disruptive liquid in sports. In fact, the most basic of 
bodily functions is such a potent force that it causes 
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While female athletes like soccer player Brandi 
Chastain (above) have to hold it in, boxers 

like James Toney (center) require a helping 
hand. For Manny Ramirez, the Green 

Monster served as the perfect outhouse. 


even the most disciplined, trained bodies in the 
world to do some wonderfully weird and occasion- 
ally revolting things. “Every single athlete has to deal 
with this in a different way, but one thing is the same: 
No one ever talks about it,” says Jocelyne Lamou- 
reux-Davidson of the U.S. women’s national hockey 
team. “It’s a pretty universal thing we all share, rela- 
tive to everybody: Everyone has to go.” 

In 2012, Angels pitcher Jered Weaver was just 
three outs from a no-hitter when faced with that 
familiar conundrum. To everyone's great shock, 
Weaver dismissed more than a century of baseball 
superstition and bolted offthe bench and down into 
the clubhouse bathroom with his knees pinched. 
That’s just how ferocious nature’s call can be: Sports 
immortality suddenly pales in comparison to the 
sweet relief that comes with release. Weaver, though, 
returned to the mound and, unburdened, put away 
three more batters to become the 10th pitcher in 
Angels history to throw a no-hitter. 

By taking relief duties into his own hands, Weav- 
er made a decision that validated a groundbreaking 
paper published the same year by Brown University. 
In it, neurology professor Pete Snyder found that the 
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painful need to urinate impairs higher-order cogni- 
tive functions—things like rapid decision-making, 
problem-solving and working memory—on a level 
analogous with drunken driving. 

“Imagine youre an athlete, you've just consumed 
aridiculous amount of liquid on a hot day, you can’t 
get off the field and youre in terrible pain,’ Snyder 
says. “When were in pain, our first reaction is to act 
like any other animal and lessen the pain and get out 
of harm’s way no matter what.” 

Snyder explains that there are centers deep with- 
in the brain that maintain homeostasis, or normal 
bodily functions such as breathing, heartbeat and 
urination. The pain and disruption caused by hold- 
ing urine for too long essentially sets off alarms that 
dampen cognitive activities in the frontal lobes—the 
ones athletes especially rely upon—in order for the 
body to manage more proximal problems. 

Snyder fed his subjects 250 milliliters of water 
(roughly 8.5 ounces) every 15 minutes until they 
reached their “breaking point.” That intake, though, 
is just a drop in a bucket compared with what most 
elite athletes must consume in a never-ending pro- 
cess of keeping their bodies hydrated through daily 
cycles of perspiration, urination and rehydration. A 
300-pound football player needs 192 ounces of water 
daily to maintain normal hydration. On game day in 





hot climates? He'll need another 128 ounces to re- 
place the gallon or so of body weight he'll sweat out 
in the trenches. That means his intake on Sundays 
alone should be roughly enough to fill a small fish 
tank. And Snyder says the pain caused by trying to 
hold back all that fluid can create the same level of 
cognitive impairment as staying awake for 24 hours 
straight. All of which led Snyder to a single, deeply 
scientific conclusion for athletes: 

When ya gotta go? 

Go for the gold. 

Thanks to Snyder’s study, it now makes perfect 
sense why Michael Phelps, the greatest Olympian of 
all time, admits he lets loose in the pool. It might 
even provide a scientific explanation for the Red Sox 
phenomenon known as “Manny being Manny.” In 
2005, during a pitching change in Boston, outfield- 
er Manny Ramirez claims to have stepped into the 
Green Monster to relieve himself—an urge so bad 
he almost missed a pitch. (“I’m just glad he came 
back,” said Sox skipper Terry Francona.) 

It also explains one of the NFLs dirty little secrets: 
At any given moment on a sideline, someone prob- 
ably is relieving himself while hiding in plain sight. 
Or trying to. Former Dolphins linebacker Channing 
Crowder’s solution was fairly simple: He says he wet 
his pants ... in every one of his 82 games as a pro. As 
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the Chargers drove toward a late field goal in 2011, 
kicker Nick Novak got caught kneeling by the bench 
midact, thanks to a CBS camera that lingered just 
long enough for the shot to include a graphic that 
suggested Novak’s “target” was the 34-yard line. He 
fell a little short. 

He also missed a 53-yard field goal. 

In Detroit last season, a Lions fan attending the 
game with her two children captured Washington 
special-teams coordinator Ben Kotwica relieving 
himself next to an equipment crate adorned with the 
NFL logo. Although the box failed to provide any 


actual cover, it did create an exquisite moment of 
brand marketing with the resulting viral photo, 
which captured Kotwica fully exposed and in full 
stream just inches from the revered NFL shield. 
Public urination in Detroit anywhere other than 
the Lions sideline can cost you up to ayear in jail and 
a $1,000 fine. But there are no rules against bath- 
room breaks in Roger Goodell’s NFL. And so it is 
that players celebrating too much after a touchdown 
can often expect a hefty fine, while coaches and play- 
ers are free to do the pee-pee dance on the AstroTurf. 
“Guys are peeing all over the sideline in every 


game, into cups, on the ground, in towels, behind 
the bench, in their pants, everywhere,” says Panthers 
center Ryan Kalil, who covered this topic and others 
in The Rookie Handbook, co-authored by Gross and 
Geoff Hangartner. 

“You'd be surprised, honestly, how many players 
on the sidelines just go. I guess as athletes we are all 
desensitized by the whole peeing-everywhere thing.” 


WHEN IT COMES to urination, elite male athletes fall 
victim to a funny kind of Superman complex. Flying 
around in a skintight bodysuit and zipperless cod- 
piece, what does Superman do if, god forbid, he needs 
to pee in the middle of saving Metropolis for the 87th 
time? Our minds don’t associate athletes with some- 
thing as vulnerable or mundane as needing to pee. As 
a result, they often perform in billion-dollar facilities 
that have retractable roofs and moon-sized video 
screens but lack a single toilet within reach of the 
field. “There is this level of invincibility and super- 
hero-ness to what we do as athletes,” says former NFL 
lineman and ESPN analyst Mark Schlereth, whose 
infamous in-game toilet habits helped earn him the 
nickname Stink. “It’s like that children’s book Every- 
one Poops. In sports, everybody pees.” 

But the need to stay hydrated, combined with a 
maze of cultural hang-ups and poorly designed fa- 
cilities, creates a nightmare for athletes who are just 
looking for a bathroom break. 

So many runners in the New York City Marathon 
pee off the sides of the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge at 
Mile 1 that race veterans can only giggle when they 
hear first-timers below them on the lower deck talk 
about the sudden “refreshing” rainstorm they expe- 
rienced. World-class cyclists still speak in awe of the 
balletic way former Tour de France racer Dave Za- 
briskie was able to straighten his right leg, stand tall 
in the saddle and urinate off the side of his bike while 
whizzing through the French countryside at 30 mph. 
In 2005, when Zabriskie became just the third Amer- 
ican to wear the appropriately named yellow jersey, 
it earned him the privilege—according to the Tour’s 
unwritten rules—to decide when, where and for how 
long the peloton was allowed to pee. “That’s when 
you know you've made it in our sport,’ says former 
teammate Christian Vande Velde. “It’s like, ‘I just 
made the whole peloton stop and pee; I’m the man.” 

Because of cultural and anatomical obstacles, fe- 
male athletes are forced to plan better and hold lon- 
ger than their male counterparts. Members of the 
U.S. women’s hockey team have even been known to 
use the expulsion of urine to measure the force of an 
opponent’s checks. After a big hit, says team mem- 
ber Monique Lamoureux-Morando, “you get to the 
bench and people are joking about it, and you just 
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go, ‘Yeah, crap, she just made me tinkle a little. 

Brandi Chastain, a member of the iconic 1999 
U.S. women’s national soccer team, leaked into her 
cleats only once—during one of her first World Cup 
practices in Haiti. She remembers it fondly. “Abso- 
lutely liberating,” she says. “It’s hard to feel loose 
when you have that kind of tension in your bladder.’ 

If a glimpse of Chastain’s sports bra after her Cup- 
winning penalty kick in 1999 caused such a ridicu- 
lous uproar, she can’t even imagine what fans would 
do if a player today copped a squat by the U.S. bench 
during a game, as so many of her male counterparts 
do. That single disparity can often leave female ath- 
letes at a significant disadvantage. It’s common for 
female athletes to drink less—and therefore perform 
worse—simply because they’re worried about how, 
or where, they'll goto the bathroom. During a recent 
U.S. Olympic Committee golf outing in Oregon, 
when Chastain mentioned this dilemma, a female 
golfer in her foursome cursed out the male-domi- 
nated world of golf course design, then produced 
something called P-Mate. The disposable cardboard 
device, made by acompany in Broomfield, Colorado, 
allows women to pee in public while standing. “I was 
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a little embarrassed at first,” Chastain says. “Then I 
was like, ‘Oh my god, this is awesome!’ It’s very dif- 
ferent for the rest of us. You just can’t squat in the 
middle of a Women’s World Cup game. Male athletes 
can just create their own bathroom.” 

It’s a gift they don’t always use responsibly. 
Plagued by blisters on his pitching hand in 2016, the 
Dodgers’ Rich Hill peed on his fingers. It’s an old- 
school remedy that dates back to former major 
leaguers Moises Alou and Jorge Posada, who didn’t 
use batting gloves because they believed trace 
amounts of urea in their urine toughened their skin. 
(Urea is acommon ingredient in commercial mois- 
turizing creams.) Posada used to warn, “You don’t 
want to shake my hand during spring training.” 

Some sports do take a more palatable and hu- 
mane approach to the act of urination, but proper 
facilities and protocols are still no match against 
millions of dollars in prize money. At grand slam 
tennis events, men are permitted two potty breaks 
during five-set matches; women get two for three- 
set matches. On the matter of urination, the rules 
read like a junior high student handbook, allowing 
competitors to “leave the court for areasonable time 
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for a toilet break,’ while falling just short of asking 
Roger Federer to put the seat down when finished. 

Since the potty provision’s inception, however, 
tennis players have been exploiting the pee-break 
rule for strategic advantage, proving there is no 
level elite athletes will not stoop, or squat, to in order 
to gain the slightest advantage. In the 2010 Austra- 
lian Open, after losing the first set of his quarterfinal 
match, Federer killed time in the can while allowing 
the blinding sun to dip below the stands. In 2012, 
Andy Murray won the first two sets of his U.S. Open 
finals match, but when the next two slipped away, 
he sheepishly signaled to the umpire and tiptoed off 
the court, disappearing into a one-toilet restroom 
under Arthur Ashe Stadium. As the crowd and No- 
vak Djokovic waited, Murray later told The New York 
Times, he stood alone in front of the mirror scream- 
ing at his reflection, “You are not going to let this one 
slip.” He was speaking of the match (one presumes), 
which he battled back to win after one of the most 
fortuitous pee breaks in sports history. 

Whether it’s a feint or a full flow, bathroom breaks 
such as Murray's can make all the difference in be- 
coming achampion.“This happens much more than 
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fans would ever realize,” says renowned boxing 
trainer Freddie Roach. “Knowing how an athlete’s 
brain works, if all you can think about is needing to 
take a piss, that’s gonna get you knocked out, or 
worse. So if finding a way to take a leak means help- 
ing you win, any trainer or any athlete in any sport 
would do the same thing.” 

You might say Roach learned this lesson firsthand 
while training James Toney for his 2003 fight 
against Evander Holyfield. Boxing’s golden rule is 
clear: Never put the gloves on early before a big 
fight. Once they're secure and the tape is initialed by 
a boxing commission official, they can’t come off. 
After that, if a fighter is overcome by the combina- 
tion of prefight hydration and jitters, his entourage 
has to play a high-stakes game of “not it.” 

Moments before he was supposed to be in the 
ring, Toney turned to Roach with a look on his face 
every trainer dreads. (He’s gotten the same look 
from Manny Pacquiao a few times in recent years.) 
With Holyfield waiting and the Mandalay Bay crowd 
growing louder and more restless by the second, 
Roach, out of options, shimmied his hand up the left 
side of Toney’s black silk boxing trunks. (Roach went 
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left because the names of Toney’s children were 
stitched on the right side of his trunks.) Why he went 
up the shorts instead of down is simple: He’s adamn 
pro. “Best way to do it,’ he says, “pull the cup out, pull 
the junk down, look the other way.” 

When boxer and trainer sheepishly exited the 
bathroom, Roach figured the incident was merci- 
fully over. Heading to the ring, though, Toney blurt- 
ed out, “Oh, Fred, that was so good; you were so 
gentle.” Loose, unencumbered and 14 to 18 ounces 
lighter, Toney survived a sluggish start and a brutal 
shot to the kidneys at the end of Round 1 before 
pummeling Holyfield into submission in the ninth. 

To this day, every time Toney sees Roach, he re- 
minds him, loudly, about their Mandalay moment. 
Roach always grumbles back the same thing he said 
that night as Toney leaned toward the urinal. 

“Damn it, James, I don’t even like holding my own.” 

Sooner or later, though, everyone—players, 
coaches, even trainers—must come to grips with the 
most unstoppable force in sports. 

“No one has to tell me about the importance of pee 
breaks in sports,” Roach says. “S---, I haven’t heard 
the end of it yet.” 
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Eating for the Cycle 





Nigel Mitchell, a native Brit, is the nutritionist for Cannondale-Drapac 
and author of Fuelling the Cycling Revolution. As his team gears up 

for the Tour de France, a 21-stage grind ending July 23, Mitchell breaks 
down how he powers his pack for peak performance. —MAX TYLER 





1 | BREAKFAST 
700-1,000 CALORIES 


Oatmeal made with water, 

1 tbsp. milled seeds 

or berries 
Two- or three-egg omelet 
Two pancakes 
Bread, tbsp. jam or nut butter 
Half an avocado 


4 | IMMEDIATELY 
POSTRACE 
290 CALORIES 


One 16-02. protein shake 


Sr 


J 


5 | BUS TO THE HOTEL 
900-700 CALORIES 


Ham and rice 
Diluted juice 


Je ESPN O/.17.2017 


: “Riders burn 750 to 1,000 

: calories per hour ina five- 

: hour stage. So you can see 

: why they eat between 4,500 
: to 6,000 calories a day, 

: sometimes more. Ten years 
: ago, energy was all about 

: carbs, but now we know 

: more about the importance 
: of protein and healthy fats.” 


: “We always use a protein 

: shake, which provides about 
: 30 grams of protein and 

: about 30 grams of carbs, for 
: acouple of reasons: It helps 
: them with muscle recovery, 

: and itis also very good at 

: rehydrating them.” 


: “Typically, the bus driver will 
: use a rice cooker to have a 

: snack ready for them. He will 
: prepare, like, a big pan of 

: rice, which might also have 

: some chopped ham in it.” 

: The driver also keeps the 

: fluids flowing, doling out, for 
: example, bottles of diluted 

: pineapple juice. 





2 | BUS TO THE RACE 
300 CALORIES 


[one or two of these] 
Energy bar 

Banana 

Rice cakes 

Small panini 


3 | DURING RACE 
1,500 CALORIES 


Five rice cakes 

Three panini 

Three energy bars 

Five bottles energy drink 
Five bottles water 

Two gels 





6 | BACK AT THE HOTEL 
1,500-2,000 CALORIES 


Pre-dinner: Cereal with milk 
Smoked-salmon salad 
Chicken 

Bread, rice or potatoes 
Quinoa and mixed veggies 
Yogurt and fruit salad 
Custard, cake or fruit tart 


: “Some riders actually gain 

: body fat during the Tour, so it 
: is possible to overeat. In the 

: first week, in particular, a lot 
: Of guys going up the big 

: mountains actually watch 

: their food a bit. But during 

: the second and third weeks, 

: we are really having to push 

: the calories on the riders.” 


: “They'll switch more to the 
: gels toward the second half 

: of the race, when the pace 

: becomes much quicker. 

: When you're going really fast 
: and the road is twisting and 

: you're trying to get a banana 
: out... it’s technically very 

: difficult. It’s much easier just 
: to get a gel and squirt it in.” 


: “They might do a smoked- 

: salmon salad with some 

: avocados and mangos, 

: something nice to excite 

: the palate a bit. Get him up 
: for eating. They're either 

: eating, riding or sleeping. 

: After awhile, you lose some 
: interest in food.” 










EATER'S DIGEST 


Since it’s hard to picture what a typical 
cyclist’s daily diet would look like, we 
boiled down the menu to three simple 

foods. Warning: Do not try this at home! 





tla. 


PROTEIN A rider would have to put 42 eggs 


down the hatch to match the protein 


(250 grams) in a Tour diet. 


duds 


CARBOHYDRATES The 800 grams of carbs 
a cyclist needs each day is equivalent to 


7 | BEFORE BED 
300 CALORIES 


Yogurt 
Cereal with milk 


22 medium potatoes (unloaded). 


FAT To obtain the necessary fat (200 grams], 
the typical pro pedal pusher would need to 
choke down a pound of cheddar cheese. 





: “The protein and the healthy 
: fats are really essential for 

: the riders to recover and to 

: maintain their health and 

: their function. They are 

: having to eat out of 

: necessity rather than 

: because of real hunger.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T.M. DETWILER 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY CARL CARCHIA 
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Find out how the 
polyphenols found 
in pomegranate 
juice may help fuel 
your exercise goals. 
Exciting research 
examined the 
potential impact of 
100% pomegranate 
Juice on post- 
workout muscle 
strength. 
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MAKE POM YOUR WORKOUT PARTNER. 


Certain types of polyphenol antioxidants, like 
those found in pomegranate juice, may help 
increase nitric oxide bioavailability by protecting 
it from breaking down in the body. Nitric oxide 
helps your body get the oxygen and nutrients it 
needs during exercise. 


POM Wonderful 100% Pomegranate Juice is 
known for its polyphenol antioxidants. An in vitro 
study at UCLA found that each serving has more 
antioxidant capacity, on average, than red wine 
and green tea. Every athlete should stock the 
fridge with POM. 


DRINK POM AND CARRY ON, AND ON, AND ON. 


A 2011 study conducted at UT at Austin on 17 
athletic men found preliminary but promising 
results for muscle strength. Those who drank two 
servings (about 80z each) of pomegranate juice per 
day for about two weeks maintained more of their 
post-exercise arm strength versus the placebo 
group. The men followed their normal diet and 
weight-training routine. On the eighth day, the 
men completed specific strength exercises at 
maximum capacity, and drank an additional 
serving of pomegranate juice immediately after 
exercising. A similar trend was seen in the knee 
though it did not reach statistical significance. 
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In a preliminary 2014 UT study on 45 
recreationally active young men, the post- 
exercise arm and leg strength was significantly 
higher in men drinking 80z of pomegranate 
juice daily compared to the placebo group. 
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on average, of 
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On day four of the eight-day trial, they 
completed a defined exercise regimen, and 
isometric muscle strength in the arm and leg 
was measured over the following four days. 


Although the research reported is promising, 
additional clinical research is needed to 
establish causation and the potential impact 
of pomegranate polyphenols on exercise. 


And if all that isn’t enough, POM Wonderful 
100% Pomegranate Juice is a good source 
of potassium, an electrolyte key to muscle 
function—which makes POM the new top 


banana. Begin your daily workout with a bottle 
of POM today. 


Pick up POM in the produce 
section of your store or order 
now from Amazon. 
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The Unbreakable 
Nyjah Huston 


Street skating is known for epic tricks—and epic falls. So how is it possible 
that the sport’s top dog has escaped intact? —ALYSSA ROENIGK 


yjah Huston doesn’t give much 
thought to his bones, the 206 
collagen-and-calcium pieces that 
form one of the greatest, most 
consistent street skaters the 
sport has seen. But others do. 

“People always ask how many bones I’ve broken,” 
says Huston, 22, who looks to add to his eight gold 
medals at X Games Minneapolis (July 13-16). “They 
ask because I skate big stairs and rails, and I’ve been 
known to take gnarly slams. Almost every skate- 
boarder has broken at least one bone.” But not 
Huston. “None,” he says. “I’ve never broken a bone.” 

Huston does have a way of making the most 





technical tricks down terrifyingly steep rails look 
effortless, and he rarely falls, even at the most 
high-pressure moments. But when he does, those 
slams are often spectacular and cringeworthy. 
Take one clip from his 2012 Element video 
“Rise & Shine,” at an 18-stair in La Jolla, 
California. Huston rolls up to the rail and ollies, 
but he doesn’t get enough pop. His back truck 
catches the top of the rail, and his board stalls 
as he launches, headfirst, toward the concrete 
15 feet below. His right arm takes the majority of 
the impact, and his body crumples on top of it. 
“T don’t know how I didn’t break my wrist,’ he 
says. “I didn’t even sprain it.” Instead, he rests for 


WwW 


The World of X Games Zoom photography 
contest, now live on xgames.com, features 
six of the best images from across the 
action sports universe. Vote for your favorite 
at xgames.com/zoom by July 15. 


Huston’s streetis 
paved with X Games 
gold—eight, in fact. 


a few minutes, walks back up the stairs and lays 
down a backside Smith grind. 

What makes Huston so unbreakable? He 
credits the strict no-soda, vegan diet he followed 
as a child. That may be a factor, but a likelier 
reason is the confidence his upbringing—and his 
lack of broken bones—has created. 

Huston has spent more time on a board than 
anyone his age: At 5, he was already skating many 
hours a day under his father’s watchful eye; by 8, 
he was jumping down big stair sets, perfecting his 
biomechanics, air awareness and ability to take a 
fall. The years of experience go a long way in 
explaining his catlike ability to avoid catastrophe. 
They've also created a positive feedback loop: try 
a trick, land or slam, walk away uninjured, try it 
again, repeat until successful. 

“Skating is so mental, and Nyjah is always at 
100 percent commitment,” Street League skater 
Tommy Fynn says. “He never second-guesses 
himself. When you do, that’s when you get hurt.” 

After a major injury, an athlete can respond 
two ways. “If he’s healthy, optimistic and has good 
social support, it can be an inoculation to the fear 
of breaking bones,” says Michael Gervais, a 
psychologist who works with elite action sports 
athletes. “If he has a predisposition to pessimism 
and doubt or a low tolerance of pain, it can be 
traumatic.” Even for the very best. 

“Once you break a bone, you question so many 
things you take for granted,’ says legendary vert 
skater Tony Hawk, who remained unbroken until 
he was 29. “If you approach something with any 
shred of doubt, the worst-case scenario will come 
true. You've already put it in motion. That injury 
took me a long time to get over.” 

Huston says he isn’t about to start doubting 
himself: “Let’s hope it stays that way.” 





|SPORTSNATION. 


WHO IS THE GREATEST STREET 
SKATEBOARDER OF ALL TIME? 


26% | 23% | 21% 15% : 14% 
Rob  : Rodney : Ryan : Nyjah : ~~ Paul 
Dyrdek : Mullen : Sheckler : Huston’ : Rodriguez 


3,962 votes as of June 26 
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The 
Concussion 
Gap 










suffer worse symptoms. So why 
does it seem like nobody cares? 
BY PETER KEATING 


AN espnW AND OUTSIDE THE LINES COLLABORATION 








very four years or so, some of the 
world’s most prominent scien- 
tists gather to synthesize and 
summarize the latest in brain- 
injury research. Since first meet- 
ing in 2001, the assemblage, called the Concussion 
in Sport Group, has grown in size and influence. 
Doctors, athletic trainers and media types around 
the world take their cues from the reeommenda- 
tions it publishes and from the Sport Concussion 
Assessment Tool (SCAT) it has developed. When 
members gathered in Berlin last October, Jiri 
Dvorak, then FIFA’s chief medical officer, said they 
worked on behalf of some 1 billion professional and 
amateur athletes. 

For that 2016 symposium, around 400 medical 
and sports professionals met in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Ritz-Carlton hotel, with art nouveau 
stylings that hark back to the days before the world 
wars and trappings so posh that guests enjoy break- 
fast honey harvested from a rooftop beehive. Over 
two days, a stone’s throw from where the Berlin 
Wall used to stand, the leading lights of the sports 
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neuro-establishment made clear their role as gate- 
keepers of concussion research. Organizers closed 
the conclave to the media and swatted audience 
members off social media. 

There was another group almost entirely shut out 
of the 5th International Consensus Conference on 
Concussion in Sport: female athletes. 

Of the dozen sessions at the conference, not one 
was dedicated to sex or gender. Researchers made 24 
oral presentations during the meetings; one focused 
on female athletes. Among the 202 research ab- 
stracts, nine, or less than 5 percent, studied women 
specifically. “Gender hasn’t been a hot, hot topic,” 
says one member of the Concussion in Sport Group. 

Hot or not, the facts the conference could have dis- 
played are shocking. Women suffer more concussions 
than men in the sports that both play, with an injury 
rate 50 percent higher, according to the most recent 
research. Female athletes with brain trauma tend to 
suffer different symptoms, take longer to recover and 
hold back information about their injuries for differ- 
ent reasons than males. Anyone involved in sports 
should have a grasp of these key facts. Yet the leading 
national and international guidelines for under- 
standing sports concussions and returning injured 
athletes to play ignore key differences in how women 
and men experience brain injuries. 

Here’s what’s even more stunning: All of that in- 
formation was public knowledge eight years ago, 
when ESPN The Magazine first looked at the subject 
of concussions and female athletes (“Heading for 
Trouble,’ March 23, 2009)—and all of it is still true. 
The latest studies continue to find that women get 
brain injuries more often in sports also played by 
men. But research into why and how is lagging to 
nonexistent, as are efforts to reverse the trend. 
Which means millions of female athletes are put- 
ting their brains at risk unnecessarily. 

“More and more of the athletes I have seen over 
time are young women, and I’ve found they get less 
information about concussion from their coaches, 
and from the media too, than men,’ says Jill Brooks, 
a clinical neuropsychologist who runs Head to Head 
Consultants in Gladstone, New Jersey, and who in 
2004 conducted one of the earliest research reviews 
of sex issues in brain injury. “They are struggling to 
deal with their particular symptoms and often not 
being taken as seriously as they should be. The 
sports world is much more accepting of girls and 
women as athletes but still gives the topic of their 
concussions short shrift.” 


FEMALE SPORTS SCIENTISTS pioneered the initial 
research into sex, gender and concussions more 
than a decade ago. Dawn Comstock, a professor of 
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epidemiology at the Colorado School of Public 
Health and a 4-foot-11 former rugby player, started 
tracking injuries among high school athletes in 
2004 and began reporting sex differences in brain 
injury in 2007. In May 2016, she told the House 
Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations: “In gender-comparable sports, 
so sports that both boys and girls play, by the same 
rules, using the same equipment, on the same fields, 
like soccer and basketball, girls have higher concus- 
sion rates than boys.” Tracey Covassin, professor of 
kinesiology at Michigan State and a certified ath- 
letic trainer, has been studying college sports since 
2003, with similar results. 

But when it comes to looking deeper into the ex- 
perience of concussions among female athletes 
specifically, researchers for the most part have been 
uninterested, unwilling or unfunded. The frontier 
of knowledge has been stuck for years in epidemiol- 
ogy—studies, again and again, of who encounters a 
health problem in the general population and when, 
rather than how and why it strikes a particular 
group. “There’s a huge gap in the science of brain 
injury,’ says Angela Colantonio, director of the 
Rehabilitation Sciences Institute at the University 
of Toronto. “There has been a lack of explicit con- 
sideration given to sex and gender. We're just start- 
ing to scratch the surface.” 


In the 2017 Consensus Statement on Concussion 
in Sport, which 36 of the scientists who met in Ber- 
lin published in April, and which runs more than 
7,000 words, “gender” never appears and “sex” only 
once. It’s just one item on a laundry list of factors, 
such as age, genetics and mental health, that the 
document notes “numerous studies have examined” 
for their potential impact on how athletes heal from 
concussions. The consensus statement doesn’t actu- 
ally evaluate what such research has discovered 
about the effects of sex or gender, except to say 
there’s “some evidence” that teenagers “might be” 
most vulnerable to persistent symptoms, “with 
greater risk for girls than boys.” 

Several Europe-based contact-sport federations 
fund the meetings of the Concussion in Sport Group. 
FIFA, the International Federation for Equestrian 
Sports, the International Ice Hockey Federation, the 
International Olympic Committee and World Rug- 
by split the costs of the Berlin conference, totaling 
approximately 250,000 euros (about $284,000), 
according to two sources at the group. Any of those 
organizations could be threatened if evidence 
emerges that it should have managed repetitive 
blows to the head better among particular kinds of 
athletes, such as adolescents or repeat concussion 
victims—or females. And the 30 co-authors of the 
consensus statement who filed conflict of interest 
disclosures declared 132 potential entanglements 
among them. All of which has some brain-injury 
research advocates concerned that the authors might 
have hedged their conclusions to avoid exposing 
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their patrons to financial or legal liability. “The state- 
ment is extremely disappointing,’ says Katherine 
Snedaker, a clinical social worker in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, and founder of the research and advocacy 
group Pink Concussions, who attended the Berlin 
conference. “But a major problem with concussion 
research is that very few people conduct it who don’t 
have astake in its outcome. I think these folks didn’t 
want to see their names used in lawsuits.” 

Even one of the consensus statement’s co-authors 
echoes this criticism. “A lot of intelligent brains have 
been added to the committee,’ says Robert Cantu, 
professor of neurosurgery at Boston University and 
a founding member of the Concussion in Sport 
Group. “But I think some are so happy to be part of 
all this, sometimes they don’t look hard enough at 
the research. And you've got to ask if that serves as 
a huge protective force for the organizations who 
put up the money to fund the meetings.” 

“We reviewed the literature on clinical recovery 
from concussion, says Grant Iverson, a professor of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation at Harvard 
Medical School and co-author of the consensus 
statement. “We examined many predictors and 
modifiers. Sex was one of them.” 

But when it comes to women specifically, the 
group has a particularly egregious history. Its third 
consensus statement, published after parleys in Zu- 
rich in 2008, included two ambiguous sentences 
about whether sex or gender influences the likeli- 
hood or severity of concussion risk. Four years later, 
again after meetings in Zurich, the fourth consensus 
statement also devoted two sentences to females— 
the same two sentences. Those sentences even cited 
the same three sources. From 2008 to 2012, women’s 
participation in sports grew rapidly, rising 13 percent 
in the NCAA alone. Public interest in concussions 
also exploded, as the NFL crisis reached full tilt. And 
during those years, about 300,000 females aged 19 
or under went to U.S. emergency rooms with sports- 
or recreation-related brain injuries. Yet the interna- 
tional consensus found nothing new to learn or say. 

“The topics we focus on, we go into pretty thor- 
oughly,” says one researcher in the group. “Other 
material, we pretty much don’t touch at all. Which 
is how stuff slides from one year to the next, not only 
unchanged but not updated.” 

“It was a cut-and-paste job, down to the foot- 
notes,” says neuropsychologist Brooks, who attend- 
ed two earlier international consensus conferences 
but was not invited to Berlin. 


MOST ATHLETES AND fans have learned about con- 
cussions from a decade of reports about former 
NFL players struggling with the long-term effects 
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of taking blows to the head. As devastating as many 
of those stories are, the risks of brain injury can get 
worse the further competition moves from the 
epicenter of high-stakes sports that is professional 
football. Lower revenues and remote facilities 
can translate to poorer medical advice and treat- 
ment; scarcer media coverage sometimes means 
fewer people notice injuries in the first place. And 
these conditions often apply to women’s collegiate 
sports, where some 214,000 female athletes com- 
pete under the regulatory umbrella of the NCAA. 
Division II women’s soccer, for example, which 
Angel Mitchel played at Ouachita Baptist Univer- 
sity in Arkansas. 

Mitchel took to soccer from the age of 4, playing 
with her two older brothers in Mansfield, Texas, and 
dreaming of a pro career. “I would do whatever it 
took to play,’ she says. “Soccer was my life.” 

That all changed on Tuesday, Sept. 13, 2011, when 
Mitchel, then a sophomore at OBU and known by 
her unmarried name, Palacios, collided with ateam- 
mate while going for a header during a practice drill. 
The other player’s skull crashed into Mitchel’s face, 
knocking her dizzy and sending her to her knees. 
With her left eye already swelling shut, she lurched 
to the sideline, where she told her athletic trainer 
she felt sick. She had already suffered two concus- 
sions in high school. 

The trainer asked whether Mitchel was dizzy. Was 
she nauseated? Did she have a headache? 

“Yes ... yes ... yes, Mitchel replied. 

She says the trainer sent her back to her dorm 
room with an ice pack. Nobody told Mitchel to see a 
doctor or checked on her that night. The team gave 
her an online neuropsychological test the next day, 
but the results weren’t clear because she still couldn’t 
use her left eye. Woozy, sensitive to light and stabbed 
by migraines, she stayed out of sight as much as she 
could for the rest of the week. 

On Saturday, Mitchel says, her coach instructed 
her to run laps. She was still sick—she had thrown 
up earlier that day—and appealed to the trainer, 
who she says told her: “You don’t want to make the 
coach mad.” 

As Mitchel broke into a trot, the sun burned into 
her head, vomit swelled again from her guts and 
pain wracked her whole being every time her feet hit 
the ground. The intensity and folly of her pain fused 
into anger. “I knew I wasn’t right, and what was hap- 
pening was wrong,’ she says. 

After a lap around the field, Mitchel stopped and 
decided she needed to go to an emergency room. 
Mitchel says that, after that, her coach said she could 
skip the rest of practice. In fact, he said, she should 
expect to sit out for a long time. 
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Doctors found that Mitchel had a severe concus- 
sion. She already had recall problems and dimin- 
ished sensations in the left side of her body. And if 
she kept engaging in physical activity, she could 
permanently damage her brain. 

Mitchel had a black eye for three months. Her 
migraines persisted for three years. She never 
played soccer again. Officials from OBU declined 
to comment. 

Mitchel’s experience is an extreme version of what 
many women experience after sports concussions: 
isolation, inadequate attention, improper clearance, 
intimidation. The NCAA for its part has been very 
late to respond to these issues. It didn’t have any 
guidelines covering brain injury at all until 2010. It 
required schools to have personnel trained to handle 
concussions at contact-sports games only because 
of a massive settlement it reached in 2014. Mitchel, 
now 24, is justifiably proud of joining the legal ac- 
tion that led to that deal; “I know we have a long way 
to go,’ she says, “but it’s a great start.” 

Yet the NCAA doesn’t actually enforce how its 
members implement its new rules. It has never dis- 
ciplined a school for failing to file a concussion plan 
or for maintaining inadequate personnel or for re- 
turning an injured player to the field. There’s still no 
mention of sex or gender in its best practices for 
diagnosing and managing concussions or in the con- 
cussion fact sheets it distributes to students 
and coaches. 

Maybe the best indication of the NCAAs priorities 
is simply this: Its chief medical officer has a staff of 
seven to address college-age health and safety issues 
from mental health to sexual assault. Meanwhile, its 
compliance desk has more than 50 employees who 
police amateurism among athletes. 

For all that, Brian Hainline, the chief medical of- 
ficer of the NCAA, says he has “fire in his eyes” about 
concussions, and he emphasizes that brain trauma 
in sports is an issue “much bigger than football.” In- 
deed, in acolumn on the NCAAs website, he wrote: 
“We need to spread the word: Yes, female athletes 
also suffer with concussion, and they may be unique- 
ly predisposed to this neurological event.” 

It’s true that Hainline was close enough to Elliot 
Pellman, the notorious former chairman of the NFL 
concussions committee, for Pellman to blurb a book 
on back pain that Hainline published in 2007. And 
that in Hainline’s early days on the job at the NCAA, 
it seemed as if he too might simply make excuses for 
how sports programs were treating athletes with 
brain injuries. 

But Hainline has atouch of the seeker about him, 
and he has taken to his role as college sports’ concus- 
sion-education booster-in-chief. His efforts helped 
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From 2014 to 2016, sports physician 
Shannon Bauman tracked 207 
concussed athletes. What she found: 
Women experience more symptoms for 
a longer period of time. 
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Number of objective symptoms 
males averaged when concussed 
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discharged from treatment within 
two months of their injury date 
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Percentage of females 
discharged from treatment within 
two months of their injury date 





create the Grand Alliance, a $30 million project the 
NCAA and Department of Defense launched in 2014 
to study brain injury in student-athletes and cadets 
and promote concussion education. Over the past 
three years, the initiative has enrolled more than 
28,000 subjects; 1,931 had concussions, and scien- 
tists are examining their brains and bodies over 
time. It’s a highly regarded effort, and Hainline is 


enthusiastic about working with respected partners 
to assert leadership in brain-injury research. “We all 
need to take a step back and stop saying nothing is 
happening,” he says. “Cooperation I never dreamed 
could happen is happening right now. Concussion 
has brought us to this place of magic.” 

But while about 35 percent of the athletes in- 
volved with Grand Alliance research are female— 
the largest cohort of women with concussions ever 
studied—the effort probably won't report anything 
new that’s sex-specific for years, if ever. To see why, 
it helps to understand why women and men might 
experience concussions in different ways. 

Scientists have known for along time that women 
are more open than men about reporting injuries. 
Recent research shows they don’t just describe more 
symptoms after concussions, they exhibit more too. 
An important example comes from Shannon Bau- 
man, a sports physician who began studying brain 
injury after she got inadequate attention for a con- 
cussion she suffered playing hockey. From 2014 to 
2016, Bauman tracked 207 injured athletes at Con- 
cussion North, the specialty clinic she runs in Barrie, 
Ontario. She found women averaged 4.5 objective 
signs of concussion, such as poor balance or vision, 
versus 3.6 for men. They also took longer to recover; 
35 percent of females still showed symptoms six 
months after their injuries. 

“Maybe the reason we talk more about our symp- 
toms isn’t because we're weak or vulnerable,” says 
Snedaker, a former athlete who went through more 
than a dozen concussions of her own before becom- 
ing an advocate. “Maybe it’s because we have more 
symptoms and they last longer.” 

Biomechanics might be one reason for that. On 
average, women have shorter and thinner necks than 
men and approximately 50 percent less neck 
strength. In general, that means females have less of 
a buffer against anything their heads might slam, 
whether it’s a ball, another player’s elbow or the 
ground. Their skulls experience greater acceleration 
when their bodies whiplash—and it’s that motion 
that jars a brain and leads to aconcussion, like scram- 
bling a yolk without necessarily cracking an egg. 

Further, different chemicals naturally course 
through the bodies of men and women. As a basic 
example, research has shown that fluctuating levels 
of estrogen leave women far more susceptible to mi- 
graines than men, and migraines and concussions 
seem to cause similar problems inside the brain. It 
also turns out that, until puberty (when sex hor- 
mones start flowing), young boys and girls get con- 
cussions at comparable rates and share similar 
symptoms. Some neuroscientists have wondered 
about the effects of sex-specific hormones that either 








stress or shield the brain when it’s concussed. 

In a series of groundbreaking studies that started 
25 years ago, Robin Roof, then a researcher at Rut- 
gers, found that progesterone, a female sex hormone, 
reduced brain swelling and improved cognitive func- 
tion after injuries in rats. The implications were huge: 
Maybe progesterone could mitigate the impact of 
brain injury. But the subject wasn’t studied much 
again until 2013, when a team from the University of 
Rochester recorded data on the menstrual cycles of 
women who went to emergency rooms with concus- 
sions. It found that females who were injured at a 
point in their cycles when their progesterone levels 
should have been high suffered more symptoms af- 
terward. “That’s counterintuitive, because in animal 
studies, progesterone has a neuroprotective effect,” 
says Jeffrey Bazarian, one of the Rochester research- 
ers. “But concussion might disrupt its production, 
shut it offand lead to an abrupt decrease in the blood.” 

That’s an interesting theory, but it’s speculative. 
Hormones interact with one another in complex 
ways. And large-scale clinical trials of progesterone 
on brain-trauma victims have failed to show any 
significant benefit. So Bazarian is left with a nagging 
question: “How can there be such a discrepancy be- 
tween rodents doing so well with progesterone and 
what we've seen so far in humans?” 

“We can look at reporting, and we can look at neck 
strength,” Brooks says. “But we have got to get to how 
the brain works in men and in women, which means 
studying how hormones affect its function.” 

That, however, is not a subject the NCAA is pursu- 
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Facing pressure, U.S. Lacrosse 
recently adopted standards for 
women’s headgear, but there’s 
little research to inform guidelines. 


ing in its research. Its Grand Alliance with the De- 
fense Department is on its way to amassing more 
than 25 million data points from athletes, informa- 
tion that an “advanced research core” will study with 
sophisticated neuroimaging devices and comb for 
biomarkers, or substances in the blood that indicate 
brain injury. But it will not collect statistics on where 
female athletes are in their monthly cycles, nor will 
it analyze blood samples for sex hormones. Those 
are “interesting and important questions,’ says Ste- 
ven Broglio, a professor of kinesiology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and one of the scientists leading 
the Grand Alliance’s research. “[But] no study can 
address every concern. Hopefully, future research 
will take on this challenge.” 

“T understand you have to pick the low-lying fruit 
first, but five years from now, it’s going to be too late 
to go back and get this data,” Snedaker says. “If 
you re not going to look at what makes us different, 
then don’t put us in the studies.” 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS, some women’s sports advo- 
cates aren’t comfortable looking for differences be- 
tween male and female injuries. Treating male and 
female athletes differently could revert to stereo- 
types that women have been fighting for decades— 
that they aren’t up to the challenges of sports or need 
special pleading or are simply weaker than men. 


But medical science has a long history of judging 
females by male standards, all too often with terrible 
results. Medical schools typically use men’s bodies to 
teach students about disease, and doctors are more 
likely to miss or wrongly diagnose symptoms among 
female patients. The classic example is a heart attack: 
Women are more likely to feel as if they have the flu 
than to experience chest pain. And medical research 
historically has used male subjects to study treat- 
ments, producing findings on everything from aspi- 
rin to Ambien that didn’t apply accurately to women. 

Brain injury, then, is one of many examples where 
even studies that include women almost never come 
to separate conclusions about them. In 2016, the 
Archives of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
reviewed the scientific literature on concussion 
since 1980. It found that of 221 published papers, 
just 7 percent of them broke out their data by sex. 
“Brain science follows society,’ Brooks says. “Men 
are making a lot of the decisions about women’s 
health. ’ve had to conclude that instead of making 
change from the top down, I have to try from the 
bottom up, helping one patient at a time [as they] 
become healthy, informed, strong women.” 

Sports concussions are an acute case because so 
much attention and funding has followed pro foot- 
ball. Most obviously, while the NFL’s concussion 
studies have been riddled with junk science and 
conflicts of interest, the league has helped tilt re- 
search toward helmeted sports. Last September it 
pledged $60 million toward developing new concus- 
sion technology, possibly including a new helmet, 
and $40 million for researching head injuries. And 
now the NCAA and the DOD are entering the field. 

Naturally enough, parents around the country, 
many concerned about long-term brain damage and 
CTE (chronic traumatic encephalopathy), have 
started to demand greater protection for their 
daughters—even when science isn’t ready to tell 
them just what to ask for. For example, U.S. Lacrosse, 
facing pressure from alarmed advocates, parents and 
state legislators, recently adopted its first standards 
for women’s headgear. It’s still optional, but helmets 
must now meet new guidelines—even though the 
federation doesn’t actually have any evidence that 
the new equipment will reduce concussions. “This is 
a national experiment,’ says Andy Lincoln, who con- 
ducts research for U.S. Lacrosse. “There is a need for 
more information on head impacts and exposures in 
women’s and girls sports.” 

Yes, there is. So what happens next, as public opin- 
ion, and soon enough, lawyers, politicians and sales- 
men, fill the vacuum left by the institutions that gov- 
ern women’s sports and the scientists they sponsor? 

“I’m very concerned,’ Hainline says. G 
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Greg Oden calls himself the biggest bust in NBA history, 
cursed by the body that once was his blessing. For 
his second act, he's seeing how far his mind can take him. 


BY SETH WICKERSHAM 


reg Oden has a recurring dream. 
He’s playing defense for the Trail 
Blazers. He blocks a shot and pass- 
es to the outlet and sprints down- 
court, light and fast and strong. 
He’s three years removed from his last NBA appear- 
ance now, trying to build a new life out of the lows of 
his last one, but in the dream he can still play. He can 
still run. He glides to the paint, catches a return pass 
and dunks. Coast-to-coast. The crowd explodes. He 
feels a sweet rush of adrenaline. Fans love him, and 
he loves himself—all joy and no shame. 





ODENISIN the lobby of the academic support center 
on the Ohio State campus on a late-May morning, 
registering for classes to finish the degree he started 
a decade ago. He lived in a dorm a block away at the 
time. He remembers returning to Columbus after a 
Final Four run ended in a national championship 
loss to Florida in 2007. Most assumed he would leave 
for the NBA, but he came back to go to class. “I never 
planned on leaving,” he says. Students waited for him 
outside his dorm. Cars stopped on the street to stare. 
It took him 45 minutes to walk one block. Oden 
called his coach, Thad Matta, and said, “I can’t get to 
class.” A few weeks later, Oden announced that he 
would leave for the draft, one of many decisions in 
his life that wasn’t really his to make. Now, 10 years, 
three major knee surgeries and a failed career later, 
Oden arrives at the academic support center unno- 
ticed and unbothered, his burden no longer walking 
to this building but rather walking up it. 
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THREE FLIGHTS OF stairs. That’s what he’s looking at 
to reach his adviser’s office. At 29, Oden can’t jump 
like he used to—he can’t leap at all off his right 
leg—but he swallows half a flight of stairs in his 
first step. He gently grunts. His body is hurting and 
scarred, but he actually looks young. It used to be 
the opposite. In high school, the deep creases near 
his eyes led some to suspect he was older than his 
verified age. Even then, with a seemingly limitless 
future, he struggled under the pressure placed 
upon him by his body, by what it seemed capable 
of, by the way it dictated to him. He was going to 
play basketball. He was going to be a superstar. He 
was going to take care of his family. He was going 
to be a Hall of Famer. 

The pressures grew when his body failed him. 
Over the course of a decade, he developed a depen- 
dence on painkillers and alcohol to sleep, and he 
was arrested on domestic violence charges. Oden is 
now a student again, with a fiancée and 9-month- 
old daughter, still processing being at the center of 
a mania and disappointment to which few Ameri- 
can athletes can relate. He reaches the top of the 
first flight of stairs at the academic support center, 
breathing too hard for the distance, and says, “Dead 
lifts are catching up to me!” 


THE DAY BEFORE registering for classes, Oden is in 
the weight room at the Jerome Schottenstein Center 
on campus, where he once played and now helps the 
basketball team as a student assistant coach. He 
places just two 45-pound weights on a bar—“T’ve got 
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EVERYTHING HURTS 


Oden played only 105 games in his NBA 
career, owing to a seemingly endless series 
of injuries that began shortly after he was 
taken No. 1 in the 2007 NBA draft. 





nothing to prove,” he jokes with a shrug—and dead- 
lifts it, bending and straightening his fragile knees. 
In between sets, he describes himself as the “biggest 
bustin NBA history,’ as if saying it out loud will give 
him some kind of dominion over the pain of it. Be- 
fore the NBA, Oden never had a serious knee injury. 
Not at Sarah Scott Middle School in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, where he first worked hard at basketball. 
Not at Lawrence North in Indianapolis, where he 
won three consecutive championships and was a 
two-time Parade All-American. And not during his 
single season at Ohio State, where he was a first- 
team All-American. 

Two lifts into another set, something is off. 

“Coach!” Oden hollers, dropping the bar and eas- 
ing himself to the ground until he lies flat on his back. 
Dave Richardson, Ohio State basketball’s longtime 
strength coach, runs out of his gym office. He crouch- 
es down and lifts Oden’s right leg, gently shaking his 
foot, then pulling hard as if he were tugging a rope, 
his face reddening, Oden wincing for almost a min- 
ute before they both feel a pop of relief. 

Still sweating, Oden explains that when he was in 
sixth grade, he grew so volcanically—6 inches in less 
than a year—that his right hip detached from its 
socket. After surgery to place two pins in the joint, 
Oden enjoyed swinging his gangly legs on crutches 
down the hallways at school. But though the proce- 
dure worked, it left his right leg 8 millimeters short- 
er than his left. He walked with a bit of a dip, leaving 
people to assume that he was strutting, acting hard. 
Over time, his body adjusted, but the hip required 
the occasional heavy tug when it jammed. 

After Oden was drafted first overall by the Trail 
Blazers in 2007, one pick ahead of Kevin Durant, the 
team outfitted him with a special orthotic insert to 
even his legs. “Three weeks later, I’m in surgery,’ he 
says. Oden can’t prove that the orthotic is the sole 
reason his body collapsed in the NBA. The wheels 
were in motion for his body to fall apart the moment 
he hit his first growth spurt on the way to 7 feet. Ev- 
erything in his life since has been governed by it. 
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“And now I’m back here,” he says at the gym, “try- 
ing to figure it all out.” 


HALFWAY UP THE stairs, Oden slows for a moment 
before he hits the final stretch. He’s slightly hunched 
over and for a moment doesn’t seem that tall—then 
he straightens himself and you wonder how anyone 
ever got a shot off. He’s wearing his own shoe: Nike 
size 19 in the Trail Blazers colors of white, red and 
black, a logo of his last name etched into the heel. 
Once an embodiment of a bright basketball future, 
it’s now arelic. Oden’s friends worried when he was 
drafted by Portland, not just because he had to move 
to the Pacific Northwest after spending most of his 
adolescence in the Midwest. His personality always 
seemed miscast for his body. He was an introvert—a 
self-described loner who “goes with the flow’—who 
had pictured himself as one day being a dentist or a 
movie critic. There was a lingering sadness you felt 
in his company a decade ago, a fragility as he told you 
he felt “expected and obliged to be the best.” 

Oden always had tried to reckon with what his 
body was and could be, its power and potential. 
When he was a 17-year-old junior, he drew up a plus- 
minus list about whether to enter the NBA draft or 
go to college. NBA: “Set for life. Play against the best. 
Could be all-time leading scorer.” College: “Fun. Win 
national title? Love Ohio State.” He lunched with 
Kevin Garnett and bowled with Peyton Manning 
and rode in a limo with Baron Davis. But he also 
“wanted to hide and wanted to be a kid,’ says Regi- 
nald Shelt, an assistant coach at Lawrence North in 
those years. Oden couldn't disappear off the court, 
so he sometimes would try to do so on it, content to 
rebound and block shots. Jack Keefer, Lawrence 
North’s head coach, instated a 15-touches-a-game 
rule for him. “He never wanted to be a basketball 
player,’ Shelt says. “That wasn’t his thing. Yes, he 
played basketball. But basketball didn’t define him 
in his mind.” 

Former Ohio State assistant Alan Major remem- 
bers ajump shot Oden made against Georgetown 
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in the Final Four because it was the Buckeyes’ 38th 
game and Oden had taken just a handful of jump- 
ers all year. GMs nitpicked that Oden didn’t domi- 
nate the way a 7-footer should, but a perceived red 
flag was actually a teenager’s coping mechanism. 
“He really needed to be 5-11 and a bookworm,” 
Major says. 

When Oden got to Portland, his isolation wasn’t 
just that of the introverted. It was the isolation of the 
injured. His knee injury after wearing the orthotics 
wiped out his first season. At the beginning of his 
second year, the team gave him an insert so thick that 
it pushed his right ankle past the rim of his high-tops. 
Thirteen minutes into his regular-season debut, he 
sprained his right foot and missed two weeks. Three 
and a half months later, he chipped his left kneecap 
and missed three more weeks. 

As Oden’s body broke, so did his mind. Afraid of 
being photographed in public doing anything but 
rehabbing, he wouldn’t leave home, which soon 
turned into not leaving his bedroom. “I tried to get 
in my own little cocoon,’ he says. He would lie in bed 
all day, living with the dull panic that he was the Sam 
Bowie to Durant’s Michael Jordan. “You're a bust 
and you can’t do nothing about it,” he says now. “I’m 
sitting there watching all these guys get better.” 
Oden went to a dark place. Before he had turned 21, 
he’d grown used to drinking alone—there are no 
fake IDs for famous 7-footers—and now all of the 
vices that had been creeping into his life for years 
took over. His nighttime routine became beer, light 
liquor, dark liquor, champagne, wine—“whatever I 
could get,” he says—coupled with two Percocets, at 
least two Vicodin and at least three sleeping pills, 
anything to help him feel less. “It got to the point 
where I was taking so many pills and drinking just 
to sleep at night that even if I didn’t want to drink, I 
wouldn’t be able to sleep,’ he says. 

Guilty and ashamed, Oden apologized to Trail 
Blazers management before his 2007 and 2009 sur- 
geries. He was easy to text but hard to get on the 
phone. “I don’t know that he had atrusted male figure 
in his life that could give him good advice,’ Shelt says. 
Oden wanted out. He would look at pills and ask, 
Does it make you drowsy? All right, I’m taking it. “T 
was like, ‘If I don’t wake up, whatever,” he says. 

In 2009, Oden started seeing a therapist. Each 
session began with 10 minutes of silent meditation. 
He cut back on the heavy drinking and hired a per- 
sonal chef. Through the first 20 games of that season, 
he played well and enjoyed himself, showing flashes 
of his original promise. But in December, he jumped 
to challenge a shot by Aaron Brooks of the Rockets. 
Their knees bumped midair. Oden felt a hollow pop. 
The Blazers’ trainer held Oden’s head to the floor so 
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that he couldn't look down at his kneecap, mangled 
and split. Teammate Brandon Roy hustled to his side 
and said, “Oh my god,’ and backed away. 

The only thing Oden remembers from the night in 
2012 when the Trail Blazers cut him—after three 
more years and three more knee operations—is that 
he drank enough to not remember anything. The 
Heat signed him in 2013, but he played sparingly that 
season, and the team let him walk. Soon after, on 
Aug. 7, 2014, Oden was supposed to be with the Ohio 
State basketball team in the Bahamas, volunteering 
on asummer tour, but he bailed at the last minute. 
He went to aclub with his on-and-off girlfriend at the 
time, Christina Green, and he coupled beers with 
shots. They returned to the house of Oden’s mother, 
Zoe, and started arguing. Zoe and a friend of Green’s 
tried to calm him down, but Oden swatted them out 
of the way, pushed Green onto a couch and hit her 
three times, according to the police report. The last 
blow split open her forehead, drawing blood. Oden’s 
mother pulled him off, and Green’s friend called 911. 
Oden also called 911, ordered an ambulance and 
turned himself in. “I was wrong,” he told police, “and 
I know what has to happen.” 

Oden pleaded guilty to a felony charge of battery 
with moderate bodily injury, for which he received 
probation, a fine and an order to attend counseling 
and Alcoholics Anonymous classes. Almost three years 
later, he thinks often about that night, though he can’t 
discuss it in much detail because of the terms of a 
civil suit. “I just want to be a good example for my fi- 
ancée and daughter,’ he says. He thinks about what 
will happen when Londyn one day Googles her daddy’s 
name and discovers something much worse than be- 
ing the biggest bust in NBA history. And he thinks 
about what he did next, trying to begin a new life. 

He moved back to Columbus. 


HE REACHES THE top of the stairs, masking pain. He 
always hurts somewhere—his knees, his legs, his hip, 
his back. He talks about goals the way many former 
NFL players do, in terms of just wanting to be able to 
walk and to be able to pick up his daughter and to be 
able to make peace with not feeling right—not feeling 
good—ever again. People sometimes ask if he still 
plays ball or, worse, look at him with pity in their eyes 
because they know why he doesn’t. He looks like he 
could play—until he tries to run. He’s on a roster for 
a five-on-five summer tournament, but whether he'll 
play is an open question. He loves his identity as a 
father and husband-to-be, but he needs a profes- 
sional distinction outside of his current one. 

So in fall 2014, Oden started showing up at the 
Schottenstein Center basketball court. He had a sup- 
port system— Matta would let him come to practices 


“HE REALLY NEEDED 10 BE 


0-1 AND A BOOKWORM.” 


FORMER BUCKEYES ASSISTANT ALAN MAJOR ON ODEN 


and games and be around the guys—but it was no 
small feat. A body that once announced his arrival 
now announced his failures. “I tried to find happi- 
ness again,’ he says. One day, Jake Diebler, an OSU 
video coordinator at the time, introduced himself. 
“I’m a big fan of yours,” Diebler said. They became 
friends, and Oden became Diebler’s project. He was 
out of shape, in constant pain, bereft of confidence 
and still feeling the pressure to somehow right a 
wrong, both with his career and his criminal actions. 
He would often cancel their morning workouts, 
claiming his knees hurt. “Rather than a full workout, 
let’s do half,” Diebler would say, and Oden would 
relent. “He was lost,” says Diebler, now an assistant 
at Vanderbilt. “It hurt my heart to see him go 
through what he did. But it was also cool to see him 
go through it.” 

Oden could no longer rely on his physical domi- 
nance, so he practiced hooks and jumpers. By the 
summer of 2015, he landed tryouts with the Maver- 
icks and Hornets but received no offers. The only 
chance came from the Jiangsu Dragons of the Chi- 
nese Basketball Association. He took it. In the pre- 
season, he injured his thumb, missing three weeks. 
But he didn’t fall apart; he returned to play 25 games. 
That he had even gotten himself in shape to play felt 
like enough of a win. “I was actually ready to play 
basketball,” he says. It was more than a chance to 
walk offthe court with a new semblance of peace. It 
was an invisible victory upon which the rest of his life 
would be built. 


HE ENTERS THE office of John Macko, his academic 
counselor. Oden sits opposite Macko, knees touch- 
ing the bottom of the desk. Oden still has a lot of the 
$24 million he made in his career, but he knows 
how quickly the life he thought he'd have can disap- 
pear. He might coach. Might broadcast. Might go 
into business. “Who knows?” he says. 

Energetic and excited to see Oden, Macko plays 
a video made years ago in which famous OSU ath- 
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letes tout the school’s academics. 

“You seen it?” Macko says. 

“T haven’t seen it,” Oden says. 

Oden is the first athlete to appear. 

“Oh man,’ he says, shaking his head. “So skinny.” 

His old life will always follow him, haunting him, 
even as he tries to define his new one. He didn’t 
throw away his future; his body broke before he 
could experience it. He is often asked to give moti- 
vational speeches, but he doesn’t know what to say. 
“T don’t think I have an ending yet,’ he says. On the 
first day of school last fall, Oden stood in line for his 
student ID card, surrounded by freshmen. Last se- 
mester he took a class about NCAA rules and regu- 
lations—a class he lived—but he still did his required 
reading. He grinds as if something larger than a 
degree is at stake. 

Macko switches screens, to Oden’s student profile. 

Oden seems antsy, staring at his accumulated 
credits. He registers for advanced math and history 
of sports. Now the number of credits left for his de- 
gree appears on the screen. He leans in. 

“That’s all you've got left,’ Macko says. 

“Oh really?” 

He's closer than he realized. He leans back, feeling 
a little lighter. “I’m chopping away at it.” He'll likely 
receive his degree in two years. He smiles and says, 
“T need to eat.” 

He will go next door to a greasy spoon called Hang 
Over Easy, one of his favorite spots from his first run 
as a student. People will stare at him as he enters, as 
he ducks below low ceilings. He'll find a quiet table 
and relax, ordering both breakfast and lunch. A wait- 
er will welcome him back and give him acard for free 
food. Someone else will shake his hand and will walk 
away saying, “That’s my man!” Then he will go home 
and play with Londyn. A good morning will become 
a good day. But first, Oden walks down the stairs of 
the academic support center, back to the first floor. 
His steps are slow and studied, but they are steady, so 
much easier than the way up. & 
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Switch to GEICO and save money for the things you love. 


Maybe it’s the home game package you get every year. Or those courtside seats next to the celebrities. 
Sports are what you love - and they don't come cheap. So switch to GEICO, because you could save 
15% or more on car insurance. And that would help make the things you love that much easier to get. 
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EVERYBODY HAS A BODY, 
BUT NO BODY IS PERFECT. 


Think all great athletes are 
flawless? Javier Baez was born 
with crooked feet that needed 
braces—and now patrols the 
infield for the Cubs. Kirstie Ennis 
lost a leg in Afghanistan—then 
made herself into a multisport 
superstar. Guard Isaiah Thomas 
peaked at 5-foot-9—and last 
season scored more points 
than anyone his height in NBA 
history. Heck, softball player 
A.J. Andrews broke multiple 
bones in her hand—and still 
became the first woman to win 
a Gold Glove. Yes, everybody 
has a body—and as this, our 
ninth Body Issue, proves, every 
body tells a story. 
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A.J. ANDREWS 


OUTFIELDER, AKRON RACERS, 
2016 GOLD GLOVE RECIPIENT 
AGE 24 

5-4, 140 POUNDS 


I’m a really gritty player. If | don’t get dirty during a game, | don’t feel like 
I've done my job. | also really like looking fabulous; | wear makeup during 
games. But I’m going to go all out for a ball—if | get my face stuck in the 
mud and come out looking crazy, I'll get up, put my bow back on and I’m 
ready to go again. People don’t really understand that softball is a much 
faster game than baseball. It’s actually the harder sport. The distances 
are shorter; reaction times need to be faster. | really want people not to 
look at softball as a secondary sport to baseball. | know they don’t mean 
any disrespect, but it’s, “Oh, you play baseball?” and | always politely 
correct them: “No, | play softball.” When | sleep, | feel like I’m missing out 
on getting better. | fight to get up those early mornings at 5 a.m. to go 
lift, or to stay out late in the cages to keep hitting. | train so hard that 

| fight to stay [awake], just so | can get 1 percent better that day, because 
| don’t want anyone to be better than me. When I’m on the field, | literally 
think nothing is out of reach. | believe that if | can get anywhere near that . 


ball, it-will.be-caught?—AS TOLD TO MORTY AIN oe ag 
} a . 
.Photographed by Peter Hapak on April 10, Mojave Desert, Calif. P — . —_ 
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JOE THORNTON (PICTURED LEFT) 


CENTER, 

SAN JOSE SHARKS (2016-17) 
AGE 38 

6-4, 220 POUNDS 


BRENT BURNS 


DEFENSEMAN, 
SAN JOSE SHARKS 
AGE 32 

6-5, 230 POUNDS 


What made you decide to pose for the 

Body Issue? 

JOE THORNTON: | was like, “Burnsie, if you do it, 
I'll do it.” We're a package deal. 

BRENT BURNS: You never know what to expect 
with something like this. We both just dropped 
our robes and looked into each other’s eyes 
and laughed: We’re both naked right now doing 
a faceoff, so this is interesting. 

JT: | never remember being self-conscious 
about my body. That just comes from being 

in a locker room for so long. 

BB: “Jumbo” [Joe] is always naked. | bet he’s 
been training hard for this thing to get his 
body jacked. Me? | just got back from 10 days 
at Disney eating funnel cakes and ice cream 
with my kids. 

What does it mean to be in “hockey shape”? 
BB: Playing hockey is like juggling while riding 
a bike underwater while guys are trying to 

hit you. There’s just so many physical things 
going on at the same time. That's why hockey 
players can have bad bodies and it doesn't 
matter; they can skate for days. 

JT: It’s totally different than any other kind of 
fitness. You can run and bike and work out 

all summer and then go on the ice for one shift 
and you're dead. 

BB: You always hear guys talking about their 
glutes. It’s from being in the skating position, 
always bent down. The dentistry, the beards 
and the butts: Those are the defining parts of 
a hockey player. 

What's the biggest problem you run into with 
those beards? 

BB: I’ve got eggs from last week in this thing. 
We oil it. We brush it. But nothing’s getting out. 
JT: We have a guy who comes to the house 
and maintains it for us with a cut anda trim 
every three months or so. It’s a whole lifestyle. 
| like to eat cereal every night, and that can 

be a problem. I've got a little bit of gray 
coming down the middle and | tell people it’s 
because the milk is staining the beard, not 

my age. What do you call my stripe, Burnsie? 
BB: The racing stripe. Your face looks like 

a 1971 Dodge Charger. —DAVID FLEMING 


Photographed by Ramona Rosales on 
May 25, Los Gatos, Calif. 


GROOMING AND SPECIAL EFFECTS BY SUSSY 
CAMPOS/ART DEPARTMENT; SET DESIGN BY WARD 
ROBINSON/WOODEN LADDER; PRODUCTION BY 
MARY ZEEBLE/CREW YOU PRODUCTIONS; LOCATION 
COURTESY WWW.SILICONVALLEYVIEWESTATE.COM 
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ASHLEY WAGNER 


FIGURE SKATER, 

OLYMPIC BRONZE MEDALIST 
rN] =ar-d 3) 

5-2, 115 POUNDS 


| grew up a tomboy; | was not in this for the spandex and sparkles. 

| don’t think people put a lot of thought into the athleticism that goes 
into figure skating. But that’s understandable because our job is to take 
something that is ridiculously technical and make it look effortless and 
seamless. Skating is this very strange balance: You have to be as strong 
as you physically can but as light as you can. I’m one of the oldest female 
athletes in figure skating right now. Sometimes | feel like I’m the locker 
room mom. But my body makes me look like a woman on the Ice. 

And | think a lot of people would rather watch a woman on the ice than a 
girl. If 'm skating to a love story, it’s much more believable if | look like a 
26-year-old woman who has been in love before. I have suffered about 
five concussions. Back in 2009, | received a concussion from a really bad 
fall where my head hit the ice. My body started to shut down on me entirely. 
| would suffer fulkeon body tremors. | felt trapped inside my body. But | 
feel like the sports world is taking concussions much more seriously, and 
| think that mentality is slowly starting to creep into figure skating. —M.A. 


Photographed by Silja Magg on April 26, Anaheim, Calif. 


HAIR BY IAN JAMES/THE WALL GROUP; MAKEUP BY ERIN SVALSTAD; SET DESIGN BY JAMIE DEAN 
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GUS 
KENWORTHY 


FREESTYLE SKIER, 
OLYMPIC SILVER 
MEDALIST 

AGE 25 

5-10, 165 POUNDS 


ON LEARNING TO COMPETE UNINHIBITED: “| think my mental edge comes from me being in the closet for so much of my life. 

| became really good at compartmentalizing and focusing on the task at hand. | always had so many distractions because | was 
always fearful of being found out. | wasn’t being authentic, and | feel like it showed in so many ways, even my posture. I’ve seen 
photos since I’ve come out and | think, “Oh my god, look how happy | look.” And it’s not even that I’m smiling; there's something 
there, a twinkle in the eye that looks like I’m genuinely happy. Coming out and being able to feel that freedom and that acceptance, 
that made me so much more comfortable with my body, even at competitions. | got to compete uninhibited. It’s allowed me to 
really home in on what | need to be doing. Coming out [in The Magazine in 2015] was something | was really scared to do, butina 
weird way, | feel like the Body Issue is quite similar because it’s really, really vulnerable. “Gus Kenworthy bares all,” but it’s twice over. 
This was a huge step for me. But growing up, seeing an openly gay athlete in the Body Issue would have shown me that being gay 

is OK. I'm not excluded from these amazing things. It would have given me a lot of hope.” —AS TOLD TO ALYSSA ROENIGK 


Photographed by Benjamin Lowy on May 14, Mammoth Mountain, Mammoth Lakes, Calif. 


GROOMING BY ERIN SVALSTAD 
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MALAKAI FEKITOA 


CENTER, NEW ZEALAND ALL BLACKS, 
2015 RUGBY WORLD CHAMPIONS 
AGE 25 

6-2, 218 POUNDS 


ON BEING TOLD HE COULD NEVER PLAY SPORTS: “| came from very humble beginnings on a small island in Tonga. | am one of 14 kids. 
| lived in a small hut with all my brothers and some of my male cousins. There were about 10 of us sleeping on mats on the floor. 

We didn’t really have shoes. | remember getting a pair of sandals once, and | played rugby with them on my hands so no one would 
steal them. When | was about 6, | smashed my left hip. | was taken to the local hospital, but it only had very basic medical equipment, 
and the doctor had no idea how to fix me. My family decided to send me away to my grandma's village so she could treat me the 
traditional Tongan way. | couldn't walk, so | just remember lying around all day wrapped in healing leaves. All | remember was the pain; 
it was excruciating. When | got back, | had a limp. Kids used to tease me and call me names like “Polio,” which meant “cripple.” That 
bullying really affected me. But | knew | wanted to prove people wrong and make something of myself. It could have been easy to be 
lazy and say, “I can’t play because of my leg.” But instead | did the opposite. From being a small boy with a bad injury who was told 

he could never play sports to becoming what | am today, | know what | have overcome to achieve this body and become an All Black. 

| am reminded of that each time | look at myself.” —M.A. 


Photographed by Benedict Evans on April 13, North Kohala and Kona, Hawaii 


LOCATION: HAWAII FOREST & TRAIL; BOAT TRANSPORT BY ALOHA OCEAN EXCURSIONS; GROOMING BY RISA HOSHINO; PRODUCTION BY FX GROUP 
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“EVERY TIME | WOULD SAY 
‘TWANT TO BE NO. 1 IN THE WORLD, 
PEOPLE WOULD LAUGH AT ME. 
BUTT FIND A WAY. | DON'T TAKE 
NO FOR AN ANSWER.” 


CAROLINE WOZNIACKI 
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CAROLINE WOZNIACKI 


TENNIS PLAYER, 


FORMER WORLD NO. 1 
rN] =ar-ds) 
5-10, 150 POUNDS 


Last year was rough on me. |'ve never 
really been injured for long periods, and 
last year was just one little thing after the 
next. When you've been 12 years on [the 
WTA] tour, your body takes a beating and 
it’s going to break down on you. It made me 
realize that sometimes you need to listen 
to your body and let it heal. | think the most 
impressive thing I’ve done was to run the 
New York City Marathon in under three 
and a half hours. It was on my bucket list. 
It’s the only trophy | have at my house. My 
parents have all my tennis trophies; 

| have that marathon medal. I don’t have 
as much power in my ground stroke as 
some of the other girls. But |'m fast and 

| know that | can last for a long time out 
there. My fitness is something | win quite a 
few matches on. I’m just always there, no 
matter what the score is. [My opponents] 
feel the pressure. They know I’m going to 
slowly get myself back into the game. —M.A. 


Photographed by Dewey Nicks 
on March 3, Austin, Texas 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY JESSICA PIRKL LINDSAY; 
SET DESIGN BY ROBBIE DALLEY 
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MICHELLE 
WATERSON 


MMA FIGHTER 
AGE 31 
9-3, 115 POUNDS 


MUS ESPN 07.17.2017 


After college, | got the opportunity to be a ring girl and make some extra cash. | remember watching these MMA fights and 
saying, “| think I'd rather be inside the Octagon than out.” | haven't looked back since. | have a warrior instinct that was born with 
my child. | was hungrier and more motivated because | had somebody to take care of. | would start visualizing the fight as me 
being Mama Bear and someone trying to take my cub. There is so much | can teach my daughter by her watching me fight. | dont 
want her to see me hurt, but at the same time, when | lost my belt [in 2014], it was important for her to see me at that point: 

“I’ve hit rock bottom and everything is still OK.” On a scale of 1-10, any pain I've taken in the ring would rank a 6, and childbirth 

is a10. Now! know that if | can get through 12 hours of labor, | can get through a 25-minute fight. MMA is not for someone who 
wants to keep cute. Your body changes. You lose body fat, you lose breast tissue, your shoulders get broad. | do it because | love it. 
| could definitely be doing something else if | just wanted to look hot. —M.A. 


Photographed by Mark Seliger on April 28, Bisti Badlands, N.M. 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY ERIN SVALSTAD; PRODUCTION BY NORA MONTANO 
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“MARTIAL ARTS WAS 
A HEAVY INFLUENGE 


ON ME GOING 
INTO ADULTHOOD. 














IT ALLOWED ME. ee a 
TO STAND UP FOR 

MYSELF WHEN 

1 FELT SOMETHING ee 


WASN'T RIGHT.” 


MICHELLE WATERSON 








Waterson, who trains 
in the Chinese art of 
Wushu, photographed 
here with her 
traditional sword. 
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Setting the gold standard 
for silver tequila. 
#AShotWorthTaking 
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NNEKA 
OGWUMIKE 


POWER FORWARD, 
LOS ANGELES SPARKS, 
2016 WNBA MVP 

AGE 27 

6-2, 174 POUNDS 


74 ESPN 07.17.2017 





Growing up, | was a gymnast. But my gym instructor told my mom that it would be too dangerous for me to continue; my body was too 
long for what was being taught. | was about 9 or 10 years old; | was really sad. So that’s when | started playing basketball. | was head 

and shoulders above everyone else, but my skills were subzero. The two-ball dribbling drill [at AAU practice] was the most embarrassing 
moment of my life. It haunts me to this day. Even just thinking about lifting weights makes my stomach turn. | can put on muscle like it’s 
my job. My junior year we were lifting, and | came out weighing 210, 212. It was all muscle. Doughnuts are my kryptonite. Krispy Kreme, 
specifically. I'll eat a dozen doughnuts in one sitting. Easy. Every few months I'll wake up and say, “This is the day. I’m going to the ‘Hot 
Now’ sign.’ An overarching deep struggle for me is knowing my worth. It’s OK to pat yourself on the back sometimes. | was too humble in 
college. | look back at my college accomplishments and I’m like, “Whoa.” I'm here for a reason. —M.A. 


Photographed by Mark Williams & Sara Hirakawa on June 4, Los Angeles 


HAIR BY SAISHA BEECHAM/CLOUTIER REMIX; MAKEUP BY ERIN SVALSTAD; SET DESIGN BY EXAWARD MURPHY; PRODUCTION BY JULIAN GILLSTROM/3STAR PRODUCTIONS 
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JAVIER BAEZ 


SECOND BASEMAN, 
CHICAGO CUBS, 
2016 NLCS CO-MVP 
AGE 24 

6-0, 190 POUNDS 


I’m a strong person, mentally speaking. 

| have learned to be that way. | have lived 
through a lot of different situations. My 
father and my great-grandmother died 
within the very same week. I've seen all the 
things my sister, Noely, has gone through. 
[She had spina bifida and died in 2015 at 
age 21.] She is my biggest inspiration. She 
loved going to the ballpark; she never missed 
a game. | still cry for her. Whenever | go to 
Puerto Rico, | go to her grave. | go there, 

sit down and talk to her. | told her about 

the World Series. When | got to the World 
Series, | started to try to do more than | 
was capable of. | wanted to hit a homer off 
the first pitch. | started to get nervous. The 
whole world is watching you. That got to me. 
Almost no one knows this, but I’m a lefty. 

| can switch-hit, but I’m naturally a lefty. 

| eat left-handed. | write with my left hand. 

| do practically everything with my left hand. 
That's why catching the ball is super easy 
for me. Being able to use both hands helps 
me with my tagging. | try to calculate my 
timing of catching the ball with the palm of 
my hand, and since | have the whole glove 
pocket, | get in position before the ball gets 
there. Then, when | grab the ball, I’m already 
lowering my hand in order to make the tag. 

| think about all these things before the pitch 
happens. | already have an idea in my mind 
on how I'll react. When | was a kid, | played 
center field and catcher, but | like playing 
second base now. Throughout my career, 

we ve seen what | can do with my hands. 

| love making double plays. Double plays are 
where you Can see fast hands at their best. 
—AS TOLD TO MARLY RIVERA 


Photographed by Dylan Coulter on 
March 24, Coolidge, Ariz. 


GROOMING BY DORI RANDALL; SET DESIGN BY JAMIE 
DEAN; PRODUCTION BY MIKE MCGINN/SCOUT ARIZONA 
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EZEKIEL ELLIOTT 


RUNNING BACK, DALLAS COWBOYS, 
2016 PRO BOWLER 

AGE 21 

6-0, 230 POUNDS 


We play such a brutal game. Competing 

am dal=mar=1aie)ars]mevat-leale)ielarsjaliemet-lanl- meal] 
sophomore year [at Ohio State] was probably 
o]a[=me)imaal=m’70)es1qnan)ialefsmanhvmslelen’mar-lsmele)als 
through. | ended up carrying the ball 36 
times. The next day | couldn't move. | was 
stuck in bed. Eventually | had to get up to 
catch the flight back to Ohio, but it was 
tough. | was pretty young when | first got 
the six-pack, maybe 10 or 11. |'ve never 
really liked to wear shirts. Toughness is 
something | developed in college. | realized 
quickly that | was an 18-year-old kid out 
there playing against men. | wasn’t going to 
be as big as them; | wasn't going to be as 
fast. So | started doing the things that people 
didn't like to do, especially at the running 
back position. | wanted to do the dirty work. 
If you don’t want to be the greatest to 

play the game, then | feel like you're doing 
yourself a disservice. You're doing your 
team a disservice. Winning the Super Bowl, 
becoming a Hall of Famer, being known as 
the best running back ever—that’s what 
would satisfy me. —M.A. 


Photographed by Kwaku Alston on 
May 17, Dallas 


GROOMING BY BRIANA DAI; SET DESIGN BY ROBBIE DALLEY; 
SPECIAL EFFECTS BY BOB TREVINO 
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JULIE ERTZ 


DEFENDER, 

U.S. WOMEN’S NATIONAL SOCCER TEAM 
AND CHICAGO RED STARS 

AGE 25 

5-7, 140 POUNDS 


ZACH ERTZ 


TIGHT END, PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 
AGE 26 
6-5, 250 POUNDS 


ZACH: | love watching Julie play. | know how 
much work she puts into her sport and her 
craft—to see that hard work pay off is very 
satisfying to me too. 

JULIE: The closer | sit [to the field], the more 
| hear the pads banging against each other, 
my heart races a little bit. But | just want him 
to succeed and do what he loves. 

ZACH: |'ve been dealing with an injury the 
past two years, and she'll drop whatever 

she has to come out to Philadelphia, even 
though she’s playing in Chicago. It’s definitely 
a burden to take time off from her sport, but 
she knows that sometimes you do that in 
order to help the other person. 

JULIE: In a time of doubt, it’s nice to have 
Someone there saying, “I’m on your side.” 
He’s behind me, he wants me to succeed, and 
he pushes me. That's been really special the 
past five years. —M.A. 


Photographed by Carlos Serrao on 
March 20, La Jolla, Calif.; married in 
Santa Barbara on March 26 


HAIR BY SASCHA BREUER/STARWORKS AGENCY; 
MAKEUP BY NICOLE BUSHNELL; PROP STYLING BY 
JAMES LEAR; PRODUCTION BY ANNE NAESER + AMY 
GROUND FOR INSIDE JOB PRODUCTION 
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ISAIAH THOMAS 


POINT GUARD, 

BOSTON CELTICS, 
TWO-TIME NBA ALL-STAR 
AGE 28 

5-9, 185 POUNDS 


Ever since | can remember, I’ve had a chip 
on my shoulder. When you're small, you're 
always counted out. Every step of the way, 

| have had to prove people wrong. If people 
don’t believe in me, | make them believers. 

I like to trash-talk. | grew up in the Gary 
Payton era. He was arguably the best trash- 
talker there was. | kind of wanted to be like 
him when | was younger. But I’m not just 
talking trash out there; I’m backing it up. 
Being the smallest guy on the court my 
whole life has been to my advantage. |'ve 
talked to guys like Muggsy Bogues and Nate 
Robinson and Damon Stoudamire. I’ve built 
relationships with them. They've all been 
special in their own way. You've got to figure 
out different ways to maneuver around the 
big guys. | studied Bruce Lee a few summers 
ago. | just tried to igure out how he got so 
sharp mentally. His quote—“Be shapeless, be 
formless, be like water” —that stuck with me. 
Be able to adapt to anything. Don’t be put ina 
box. “Is he a point guard? A shooting guard?” 
No, I’m a guard who makes plays. Being the 
last pick of the [2011] draft doesn’t cross 
my mind anymore. In my first few years, | was 
like, “Man, I’m about to kill this team.” Now 

| find other things that motivate me. That's 
just the definition of my story: being counted 
out, being picked last and overcoming those 
obstacles. It definitely makes the story that 
much better in the end. —M.A. 


Photographed by Walter looss 
on April 9, Boston 


GROOMING BY DIANNA QUAGENTI; SET DESIGN 
BY ROB STRAUSS STUDIO; PRODUCTION BY 
MATTHEW ERIKSEN/M DOUCETTE PRODUCTION 
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OR 6-5, | WOULD BE 
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“1 LOOK IN THE MIRROR 
AND PM LIKE ‘WHOA. 
WHEN | DREAM 
| HAVE TWO LEGS 


KIRSTIE ENNIS 
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KIRSTIE ENNIS 


ADAPTIVE SNOWBOARDER/MOUNTAINEER, 
RETIRED MARINE CORPS SERGEANT 

AGE 26 

5-4, 125 POUNDS (WITH PROSTHETIC) 





As a Marine Corps sergeant in 2012, 
Kirstie Ennis was shot down in a helicopter 
in Afghanistan. She suffered several 
traumatic injuries, one of which resulted 
in the amputation of her left leg above 

the knee in 2015. This is the story of how 
she used sports to embrace her recovery. 


When | was lying in a hospital bed and my 
neck was broken, my leg was all messed up, 
my arms were mangled, my whole face had 
to be reconstructed, | was in shambles. 
| had huge self-esteem issues. Then | got 
back into athletics—snowboarding, 
mountaineering, running, triathlons—and 
that did so much for my confidence. Things 
| wasn't doing with two legs | was doing with 
one leg. In the military and in sports, you put 
your body through hell. You push the limits 
and you break any expectation you had of 
yourself. Whether you're on a team playing a 
Sport or fighting alongside your brothers and 
sisters in arms, you Know damn well the 
person to your left and to your right has your 
back no matter what. 

| will never complain about being an 
amputee—I'm alive, happy, healthy—but 
| would do damn near anything to have my 
left knee back. A below-the-knee 
amputation is night and day from above- 
the-knee. When | went into the hospital 
[after my lower-leg amputation three years 
post-crash] and they said you're going to be 
above-the-knee now, | lost it. | snapped. 
| screamed. | made a fool of myself in the 
hospital. Not only was my dream of being 
a Marine taken away, but now my dream of 
being an athlete was taken away. | was 
destroyed. It’s been a long, hard road. From 
June 2012 to the present day, it’s been 
an uphill battle, but I’m confident and 
comfortable in the skin I’m in now. | made 
it home alive. There are a lot of men and 
women who didn't. | am living, breathing, 
walking, all to honor them. I’m not doing this 
for me anymore. There is no more Kirstie. 
I'm doing this for any person who can find 
inspiration in what I’m doing. —A.R. 


Photographed by Peter Yang on 
May 31, Joshua Tree National Park, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY ERIN SVALSTAD 
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womenien sTaTES = JOCELYNE KACEY ALEX MEGHAN MONIQUE BRIANNA 
Hockey TEAM | LAMOUREUX- | BELLAMY RIGSBY DUGGAN LAMOUREUX- | DECKER 


2017 WORLD DAVIDSON DEFENSEMAN GOALTENDER FORWARD, CAPTAIN MORANDO FORWARD 


CHAMPIONSHIP AGE 30 AGE 25 AGE 29 AGE 26 


eeeU Peers tgeaee 5-7,145POUNDS | 5-7,155POUNDS | 5-10,170 POUNDS re as 5-4, 148 POUNDS 


5-6, 170 POUNDS 5-6, 155 POUNDS 

















In March, you boycotted the world championships to demand equal pay—and won. What did it take to achieve that as a team? 
DUGGAN: We were at a standstill with USA Hockey. The next step was to put something on the line. We had to say, “We're serious. 
Stop underestimating us.” LAMOUREUX-MORANDO: In a non-Olympic year, that’s our Stanley Cup. But we knew full-heartedly that 
this was the group that was going to change women’s hockey in the U.S. DECKER: What we were doing had a bigger purpose, not only 
for our team but for young girls around the country. DUGGAN: It’s an incredible time to be a female athlete. It’s a powerful movement. 
I'm proud to be a part of it. —-STEVLAND WILSON 


Photographed by Joe Pugliese on May 9, Wesley Chapel, Fla. 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY ALAINA DEBERNARDIS, JESSICA VELEZ AND JEN BEVERLY; SET DESIGN BY MIKE FROITZHEIM; PRODUCTION BY KIM MCENIRY/OVERFLOW PRODUCTIONS 
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BODY. 


“THERE 3 THAT LITTLE THING IN 
THE BAGK OF YOUR MIND, THE FEAR 
OF FAILURE. IT DRIVES ME NUTS.” 


JULIAN EDELMAN 
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JULIAN EDELMAN 


WIDE RECEIVER, NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS, 
TWO-TIME SUPER BOWL CHAMPION 

AGE 31 

5-10, 198 POUNDS 


Sometimes you eat a little too many hamburgers and have a little too 
much fun after the season. The best way to stay in shape is to never get 
out of shape. When | first started playing Pop Warner, | was really small. 
| would go into my dad’s room crying and be like, “Pops, when am | going 
to grow? I’m sick of being short.” And he goes, “Just keep battling. One day 
it’s going to be unfair.” There’s an old saying: “You can’t make the club 

in the tub.” Our contracts aren't guaranteed. You play hurt. You've got to 
get back quick because everyone's good. It’s a crazy business. I’ve broken 
every finger. My pinkie’s all jacked up; it gets in the way with handshakes 
and catching the ball sometimes. I’ve broken both of my feet. I’ve got very 
ugly feet. They look like Grim Reaper feet. Tales From the Crypt. I do all 
these crazy reaction-time skills with tennis balls every morning. | catch 
tennis balls off walls—different colors use different hands—and you've 
got to react to those types of things at different angles. After that [shoe] 
catch at the Super Bowl, | go up to the guy who throws for me and | go, 
“It’s because of the tennis balls!” —M.A. 





Photographed by Peggy Sirota on April 7, Los Angeles 





GROOMING BY DAVID COX/ART DEPARTMENT; MANICURE BY ALEXANDRA JACHNO/AIM ARTISTS; 
PROP STYLING BY WALTER BARNETT/OPUS BEAUTY; PRODUCTION BY BAUERFEIND PRODUCTIONS 
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NOVLENE 
WILLIAMS-MILLS 


SPRINTER, FOUR-TIME 
OLYMPIC MEDALIST 
AGE 35 

5-6, 130 POUNDS 


Photographed by Marcus Smith 
on May 24, Orlando, Fla. 


HAIR BY ALAINA DEBERNARDIS; 

MAKEUP BY JESSICA VELEZ; SET DESIGN 
BY MIKE FROITZHEIM; PRODUCTION 

BY KIM MCENIRY/OVERFLOW PRODUCTIONS 
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The Jamaican-born 
sprinter was diagnosed with 
breast cancer just weeks 
before she won bronze 
at the 2012 London Games. 
Then, after four surgeries, 
she came back to medal 
in the 4x400 relay in Rio. 

A cancer-free Williams-Mills 
Shares her incredible journey. 


AS TOLD TO MORTY AIN 
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I went to my gynecologist fora checkup, 
and I was like, “I feel a small lump in my 
breast.” When I got the call that it was 
cancer, it was the week during the Jamaican 
nationals to qualify for the Olympics. I had 
gotten the call I think on Monday or Tues- 
day, and I leave for Jamaica the next day. I 
was like, “OK, they’re going to call me back 
and be like, “This is the wrong results we 
have. That was somebody else.” But it nev- 
er happened. It was a month before the 
[London] Olympics. 

I went to Jamaica, and to be honest, I 
went into the national championship and 
I just went about my business. I was just 
trying to carry on. What am I supposed to 
do? Am I supposed to just sit at home? One 
of the things I asked was, “Can I continue to 
run until we're ready to do the surgery?” 
[My doctor] said yes. I needed something 
to distract me, because I know sitting at 
home I was just going to worry. I was going 
to cry. You know, my husband was going to 
work, all my friends at that time were com- 
peting, so I had nobody to talk to at home. 

When I came back from Jamaica, that’s 
when I got the final diagnosis. I sat in the 
doctor’s office, and I listened to everything 
he had to say. I didn’t cry until I went out- 
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lreceived my 
fliagnosis 
inJune 2012. 





side. That’s when I really fell apart. I felt like 
a baby. I was like, “This can’t be real. It’s 
impossible.” 

You know, I work out hard, I eat right. I’ve 
done everything to keep a healthy body. I 
don’t drink. I don’t smoke. I don’t do none 
of that. And for this thing to come in my 
body and take control of it ... You know 
when you tell a friend something and they 
betray you? That’s how I feel. Like this thing 
just stabbed me right in the back. Like it just 
didn’t care who I was. It just wants to take 
control of everything and didn’t ask permis- 
sion. It didn’t know that I have things to do. 


IKEPTIT private. I like to keep my life out of 
the track and field spotlight. I feel like the less 
people know, the better for me. I’m really a 
very private person. And at that point I 
didn’t know how I was going to deal with 
anything. My family is in Jamaica, so I only 
have my husband and my friends as my sup- 
port system here [in the U.S. ]. For me, it 
was like, “OK, what’s life going to be like? 
Am I going to be laid up in a bed for a couple 
of months? What’s the best way for me to 
deal with this where I can get my stuff to- 
gether, where I don’t have 50 phone calls a 
day?” Keeping it outside of the public eye, 


outside of athletics, I think that was the best 
thing for me, and I think it was the best 
thing so I could recover much faster. 

It was hard being in London at the Games 
when the rest of the world didn’t know. The 
moment I have to step on the track, I know 
everybody is going for that medal. Me? I’m 
counting the exact days until my surgery. It 
was like a weight on my shoulder that I 
couldn’t get off, no matter how hard I tried 
to put it in the back of my mind for these 
couple of races. It was just something that 
kept weighing me down every time I 
stepped on that line to compete. 

Just being in the Village, you're around 
teammates, and you don’t want them to see 
you crying. I was the team captain for the 
Jamaica team. I don’t want people to ask me 
what’s going on. So I would spend alittle bit 
longer in the shower just crying, just sob- 
bing, because I’m like, “OK, all right, I let it 
out. I let all the emotions out.” 

For me, [competing in London] was a 
distraction. It was about getting there. I 
didn’t want to answer 50 phone calls of: 
Why did I pull out of the Games? Did I get 
hurt? I already qualified for the Games, 
might as well go out there and see what hap- 
pens. I was still able to put it aside, to be like, 
“OK, I’m wearing the Jamaica colors. My 
teammates need me. I have to go out there 
and give them a fair shot because I know 
they have run their hearts out in the other 
three lanes and I can’t let them down.” 

We won the bronze [in the 4x400-meter 
relay ]. I literally got the medal, came back to 
the Village and packed. I think I left about 4 
or 5 that morning, straight to Atlanta. I re- 
member being on that plane and just crying. 
Because I know that the moment I step off— 
I think it was about three days before my 
surgery—I know I have an appointment, and 
I know, “OK, I got to get this done. Got to get 
prepped, got to do this.” It was reality really 
setting in. I was about to go under the knife 
for the very first time. 


AFTER THE OLYMPICS, I was in surgery three 
days later. The first surgery I did was a 
lumpectomy. Because before everything, I 
told my doctor, “Whatever you do, I need to 
come out with my breasts!” / Laughs. _]That’s 











“Cancer just wants 
to take control of 
everything. It didn't 
ask permission. 
It didn’t know | 
have things to do.” 


THE BODY 2017 
DIGITAL EXPERIENCE 
IS LIVE! 


Find it at 
ESPN.com/bodyissue 


all I was thinking about: “Lord, please don’t 
let me lose my breasts.” But then we did the 
surgery. We thought everything went well. 
Then I went back for the post-op and [the 
doctor] informed me that my margins 
weren't clear. It was heart-wrenching to hear. 
He was like, “We need to go in and do an- 
other surgery because we really need to get 
all the rest of the cancerous cells.” 

He shows [the scans] to my husband. The 
doctor was like, “If it was my wife, I would 
ask her to do a mastectomy.’ Now, that was 
the furthest thing from my mind, and I’m 
like, “I don’t want to do that.” But just sitting 
and listening to him, getting more informa- 
tion, I went home with my husband and we 
talked about it. I was like, “I can’t keep going 
back in the operating room. I can’t. This is 
emotionally wrecking. I can’t be selfish. I 
have to remember that I have people out 
there who love and care about me, and I don’t 
want to go back in and they take some out, 
and then, you know, a couple of years down 
the line I may end up back with cancer.” 

So I went back to my doctor and I told 
him, “OK, we're going to do the mastectomy, 
but we're going to do a double mastectomy. 
Take both. If we're going to take one, just go 
ahead and take both.” 

Maybe a month after my first surgery, we 
went back in after the double mastectomy 
and they told me my margins still weren’t 
clear. I was devastated. I was like, “You’ve 
got to be kidding me.’ I felt like I was fight- 
ing a losing battle at this point. What else 
am I supposed to do? I mean, I gave you the 
breasts! What else do you need? / Laughs._] 

But then he explained to me: The lump 
was sticking to my rib cage. We still have a 
problem. So we went back in and he re- 
moved some of the skin and stuff. Then we 
came back out with a clean margin in Janu- 
ary of 2013. 

I did reconstructive surgery when I did 
the double mastectomy. My plastic surgeon 
explained everything that was going to take 
place. I was going to have the drainage tube. 
It was terrifying. But once he explained ev- 
erything, I think that was when I was more 
confident. Nobody has to know that they’re 
not mine until I’m ready to tell them: The 
real ones tried to kill me. 


BODY2O17 


But one thing he said was, “Don’t go on 
the internet and read what other people say. 
Because everybody has a different story, and 
some people’ stories are horrible.” Well, you 
know, as a curious person, I went on the in- 
ternet, just reading some people’s stories. 
I’m like, “Oh my Lord Jesus, this is awful. If 
I’m going to get through this surgery, I have 
to stay off the internet. I get to go through 
my own experience.” 

Was it horrible? Yes. I felt like a turkey 
that was getting basted every time I had a 
new drainage tube. Everytime I goin, I have 
an expander just to get me to the size of my 
breasts. They have to put in saline. I was 
feeling like I was being pumped. It was hor- 
rible. But I get it. Some experiences, when 
you get to the other side, you get back to the 
person you want to be. 

You look in the mirror and you see all these 
scars. This is a body that you're used to so 
much, and then one day you have all these 
scars on your body. And, you know, that’s 
your story. I had to be like, “This is who Iam 
now. These are the scars that make me up.” 

Sometimes you ve just got to take a bigger 
step to get where you want to be. Sometimes 
you ve just got to fight a little bit harder. See- 
ing those scars, I’m like, “This is what makes 
me now. Some people are going to have battle 
scars. My battle scars are my cancer scars.” 


|WASN’T PLANNING on returning for the 2013 
season. I was like, “There’s no way I can do 
this.” Because normally we'd start training 
in about October or November. I was still 
going through surgery at that time. I don’t 
think I returned to training until about Feb- 
ruary 2013. So I didn’t have background 
training. I was like, “I'll just practice, see how 
it goes, and whatever happens, happens. If I 
can’t do this, then I won't.” 

There were days when I would go to prac- 
tice and I didn’t feel like I was accomplishing 
what I used to be accomplishing in practice. 
And I would come home and I would cry, 
and I would be like, “I can’t do this.” Some of 
my friends and my husband would be like, 
“You have to remember that you went 
through something that none of these ath- 
letes have been through. You've got to give 
your body time. Your body went through 
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“OUME EXPERIENCES, WHEN YOU GET 10 THE OTHER 
SIDE, YOU GET BACK TO THE PERSON YOU WANT TO BE.” 


trauma.” But I was like, “I don’t have time. 
My job doesn’t allow for times like this.” 

To other people, that was Novlene per- 
forming a low standard. They didn’t know 
what was going on. And it hurt. It hurt when 
people be like, “What’s going on with her?” 
I just want to say to them, “If you knew what 
I’ve been through, you don’t have nothing 
to say.” But I wasn’t ready yet. I wasn’t ready 
to let the world know what I been through. 

I think it had to be maybe in the 2014 
season when I started [feeling like myself 
again ]. During that season was when I 


really got my background training, getting 
everything back to how I wanted to—well, 
as normal as I used to be. That’s when I kind 
of started feeling like, “OK, this is the old 
Novlene coming back.” 

Before cancer, I used to train five days a 
week. When I came back, I told my coach, 
“Listen, we only do it four days a week. 
I do Monday, Tuesday. I need Wednesday 
off. I come back Thursday, Friday. I need to 
rest. I don’t need to push my body through 
all of this. I have to listen to what my body’s 
saying.” 
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and plan your own at tegions.com/nextstep. \/ REGIONS 
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Before cancer, I would think, “OK, to 
make me a lady, you have to have your 
breasts. You have to have this, you have to 
have that.” Now I realize that what makes 
me a lady is this strong person that I look at 
every single day in the mirror. It’s the cour- 
age; it’s the strength; it’s the fighter that I 
have in me that when I wake up every single 
day, I live to fight another day. 


After cancer, everything I look at, I’m like, 
“It’s asecond chance for me.” So every time I 
go to do something track-related, I try to give 
it 110 percent. Because I feel like a lot of peo- 
ple don’t get second chances and I did. And 
I’m enjoying every moment of it. Because 
after 2012, to be honest, when I ran that race 
in London, I was like, “I don’t knowif I’ve run 
my final race.” And here I am, five years after, 


“EVERYTHING 1 LOOK AT, 
M LIKE, “IT’S A SECOND 
GHANGE FOR ME,’ 


still going and still doing what I love to do. 

I tell people, “This is my hot season.” 
When I walk off that track, I don’t want to 
be remembered as Novlene, the girl who 
had cancer. I still want to be remembered as 
one of the lead 400-meter runners out 
there. When the results come up, I need to 
see my name up there in the lights. “OK, this 
is the girl who fought through every possible 
thing and came back at the top of her game.” 


FOR ME, THE hardest thing I’ve dealt with 
was, “Are you ever going to talk about your 
story?” And for the longest time, I would tell 
them no, because I was like, “What am I ever 
going to say that they haven’t heard from 
someone else? It’s another person with can- 
cer, who cares?” 

But it’s more that you have this platform. 
You are an athlete. When I finally did, the 
response I get from people is how I inspire 
them, how I motivate them. I didn’t realize 
there are so many people out there who go 
through so much stuff. I have no regrets to 
this day. Was it scary? Yes. Because I didn’t 
know how people were going to react. I 
didn’t want the athletes to look at me as, 
“Oh, she’s the one who has cancer.’ I don’t 
want no side-eyes. I didn’t want people to 
treat me differently. But I have never got 
that to this day, and I respect that. 

No one else can tell you how to fight your 
battle. All I can say is, when you feel like 
giving up, just push a little bit harder. It’s 
not going to be easy. You're going to have 
rough days. But giving up is easy. Fighting 
every single day is harder. I have to be that 
survivor of my own battle. I have to bea sur- 
vivor of cancer. 
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) KIDS AGES 5-18 CAN APPLY 
FOR A $500 SUMMER OF 
SERVICE GRANT 





FOR VOLUNTEER TIPS 
) AND INSPIRATION GO TO: 
_ DISNEY.COM/BEINSPIRED 


“WERE PRETTY BLESSED WITH THE JOBS WE D0. YOU GOTTA 
BE PROUD OF THE BODY THAT PROVIDES THAT LIFE FOR YOU.” 


BRENT BURNS (LEFT), WITH 2016-17 SHARKS TEAMMATE JOE THORNTON IN SAN JOSE 


Photograph by Ramona Rosales 
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